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Tells complete 


New aid to management. 
breeding. Used by dairymen, bull studs, 
colleges. Hooks for easy hanging. Stall 
brackets available. White plastic letters mount 
on black felt background. Glass covered 
aluminum frames. Dust and moisture free. 
Order Style A, size 12” x 15” with space 
for 15 lines of 28 letters 1.” high, each $6.95. 
Style B, 8” x 15”, 8 lines of 28 letters 2” 
high, each $4.95. Style C, 9%” x 13”, 15 
lines of 30 letters %” high, each $5.95. 
Style D, 6” x 13”, 8 lines of 30 letters %” 
high, each $3.95. Kit of 150 letters with A 
and C. 100 letters with B and D. Order 
direct or osk for folder. 


DEEP LAKE FARM, Lakeville, Connecticut 













































VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 
Write today for your FREE 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


NDIANA 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 
to get FARMER'S DIGEST 
at the old rates... 
Save up to $2.50 on three years. Use the 


order form bound into this issue to ‘‘stretch’’ 
your subscription before new rates take effect. 
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CALVING TROUBLES:— 


Learn by hearing, seeing, doing. 
This is the only school in the world 
that we know of where cattlemen can 
obtain instruction in wrong, right and 
abnormal calving in their own lan- 
guage and actual demonstrations. 
Write for catalog which tells the 
whole story. Ask for the names of our 
students in your locality. Talk with 
them about the 


Graham Scientific Breeding School 
Dept. F.D., 216 E. 10th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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TEAMWORK ...Key To a 
Good Breeding Record 


lt pays to cooperate with your artificial 
breeding technician .. . 


Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


H. A. Herman, Executive Sec. of Nat’l Ass’n of Artificial Breeders 


HE inseminator uses the same 

semen for all herds. Why 
do some herds have many “re- 
peat breeders” and some only a 
few? 

The herds with a poor settling 
rate are either burdened by dis- 
ease or are owned by dairymen 
who do not carry out their part 
of the responsibility in cooperat- 
ing with the technician. Some- 
times both situations apply to the 
herd. In fact, this is frequently 
true! 

Often the disease problem is 
the more easily corrected. 

If healthy cows are properly in- 
seminated, with good quality se- 


men, at the middle of the heat 
period to not over six hours after 
the end, 70 per cent of them will 
settle on the first service. Poor 
timing, often due to the cow not 
being observed and reported to 
the technician early, results in 
many cows returning for service. 


Highest Paid Hours 

Some of the highest paid work- 
ing hours of a dairyman are those 
spent observing his herd, not only 
for evidence of cows in heat, but 
for detecting diseases and sickness 
in their early stages. It is sur- 
prising more time isn’t spent in 
this apparently “lazy” but highly 
profitable phase of management. 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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A few cows fail to settle be- 
cause they have an abnormal re- 
productive tract. This situation, 
however, doesn’t account for more 
than 3 to 5 per cent. 

There are extremes in poor nu- 
trition, where nature pulls the 
switch, and cows fail to settle or 
to even come in heat. While feed 
is often blamed as a cause of 
breeding failure, reliable evidence 
indicates if a cow is properly fed 
for good health and milk produc- 
tion she has no further nutritive 
requirements for reproduction. 

While we shouldn’t discount 
the importance of disease in ren- 
dering cows non-fertile, it is in- 
creasingly apparent that man and 
his management sway the balance 
so far as results from artificial 
insemination are concerned. 


Herd Owner Guides 

The herd owner can help im- 
prove the breeding efficiency in 
his herd if he will: 

1, Call the technician as soon 
as a cow is observed in heat. Tell 
him the hour she was first ob- 
served, choice of sire if selection 
is to be made, and whether or not 
she is a “repeat” cow. 

2. Leave the cow in the barn 
and mark her by a string on the 
tail, note above the stanchion, or 
chalk mark on hip, as the cow to 
be inseminated. 

3. Leave registration papers at 
an agreed place in the barn so the 
technician can identify the cow 
and complete the breeding re- 
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ceipt. 

4. Leave check or money for 
the service at an agreed place. 

5. Do not ask the technician to 
inseminate cows before 60 days 
following calving. 

6. If you have a diseased cow, 
or a “shy breeder”, do not blame 
the technician. Instead, provide 
veterinary treatment. 

Technician “Headaches” 

Here are some of the pet 
“gripes” of the technician: 

Calls come in too late and a 
special trip is required. 

Heat dates are not accurately 
reported. 

Cow is not kept up; have to 
drive her up. 

Cow to inseminate isn’t marked. 

Registration papers are not 
available. 

Heifers not registered, and 
often are not identified. 

Herd owner doesn’t pay his bill. 

No warm water. 

Rueben Peterson, manager, Ne- 
braska Dairy Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, says: “The technician is just 
as interested in getting your cow 
in calf on the first service as you 
are. Any repeat calls he makes to 
your farm are at his own expense. 
Therefore, if he does not work 
efficiently he loses money. But re- 
peats are not always due to the 
technician or the semen... your 
cow is exactly one-half the prob- 
lem. Since you control the cow, 
your cooperation is necessary for 
good results.” 























LTHOUGH it has been rec- 

ognized as a serious disease 
for many years, the exact cause 
of foot rot of cattle is still un- 
known. In many cases it appears 
to be caused by a germ called 
Actinomyces necrophorus that 
sets up infection after entering 
the foot tissues through cuts and 
wounds. These germs live in all 
kinds of filth, including manure 
piles, swampy pastures, muddy 
lots and mudholes around tanks 
or ponds. 


However, foot rot is often seen 
in pastured cattle during the dry 
summer months and in suckling 
‘calves that have never been in a 
barn lot. Such cases fail to sup- 
port the theory that it is a filth- 
borne disease. 

In addition, it seems definite- 
ly contagious in some outbreaks, 
which is also contrary to old ideas 
about foot rot. Accordingly, it 
appears that there may be more 
than one cause, and two or more 
types of foot rot affecting cattle. 


How to Prevent Foot Rot 


A veterinarian writes about one of the dairy 
cow's most common diseases . . . 


Condensed from Jersey Journal 


Jack W. Bailey, D.V.M. 


Symptoms vary considerably, 
and cattle may appear lame be- 
fore feet are suspected as being 
involved. Generally, though, a 
foot is badly swollen and the toes 
spread apart by the time an ani- 
mal is noted as being lame. In 


Twenty polled Hereford 
cattle—3 bulls and 17 heifers 
—were recently shipped by 
air from the U.S. to England, 
the home of the Hereford 
breed. Prices ranged from 
$500 to $19,000. 








advanced stages the foot becomes 
decayed and oozes pus, while con- 
stant pain causes affected cattle 
to lie down most of the time while 
losing weight at an alarming rate. 

Many satisfactory treatments 
are known, for foot rot usually is 
not hard to control. Old methods 
consisted of soaking the feet in 
formalin or disinfectant solutions 
and the application of chemicals 
like copper sulfate and butter of 
antimony, followed by bandaging. 


Reprinted by permission from Jersey Journal, The American Jersey Cattle Club, Columbus 5, O. 








In recent years this type of 
treatment has been largely re- 
placed by sulfa solutions given 
intravenously and intramuscular 
injection of antibiotics like peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. Some- 
times both the old and new types 
of treatment are combined. When 
joints are badly damaged one of 
the toes may require amputation. 

When several animals are af- 
fected and individual treatment 
isn’t practical, owners sometimes 
treat the whole herd. This calls 
for building a watertight box a 
foot and a half wide, eight inches 
deep, and about ten feet long, 
using either metal, wood, or con- 
crete. 

This is placed in a narrow gate 
or doorway, and is filled about 
half full of a ten per cent copper 





If someone tries to sell you 
a Holstein, make sure it's a 
cow and not a horse. Recent- 
ly, a Holstein stallion named 
Hercules was imported into 
this country. Holstein horses 
have been bred for genera- 
tions in Schleswig - Holstein 
for light harness work, riding 
and particularly jumping. 





sulfate solution. The animals are 
driven ‘through it daily for about 
a week or until the feet are 
healthy again. Adding two or 
three gallons of white vinegar to 
the solution will aid in dissolving 
the copper sulfate in cold water. 
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The solution should be changed 
whenever it becomes too dirty. 


Regardless of the method used, 
the treatment of foot rot can be 
depended on to cost time for 
treatment and money for medi- 
cine, so preventive measures are 
highly practical and the follow- 
ing are recommended: 


1. Keep hoofs properly trimmed 
to eliminate ingrown hoofs that 
encourage injuries and infection. 

2. Do away with wet places in 
lots and pastures through drain- 
age, fencing, or filling. Since 
rocks and cinders may cut feet, 
sand or concrete is preferred for 
filling jobs. 

3. Keep stables clean and avoid 
the accumulation of mud and 
filth in barn yards and feed lots. 


4. Secure a recommended or- 
ganic iodine compound from your 
veterinarian and mix it with salt 
at the ratio of one pound to 50 
Ibs. of salt. This mixture is then 
fed free choice. 


5. Make cattle walk through 
three or four inches of hydrated 
lime at least once daily. This can 
be done by using the trough al- 
ready described for treatment 
and setting it up in an appropri- 
ate place. It can be made more 
effective by mixing five Ibs. of 
powdered copper sulfate with 
every hundred pounds of the lime. 
The box will require occasional 
cleaning and the frequent addi- 
tion of more lime. 

















$500 an Acre from Pasture 





UT nitrogen on a legume- 

grass pasture? Ridiculous! 

Everyone knows that a legume 
makes all the nitrogen that it and 
the grass can use. 

Or does it? Farmers who’ve 
tried putting extra nitrogen on 
their legume-grass mixtures say 
you get more and better feed. 

Some scientists have been say- 
ing this for quite awhile. Back 
in March 1953 Missouri ag- 
ronomist A. W. Klemme wrote: 
“T content that when we really 
get into high gear on this bus- 
iness of pasture yields, we'll find 
that legumes, at least the ones we 
now favor, just won’t supply 
enough nitrogen to get top pro- 
duction.” 

Other scientists now agree. Says 
Merle Teel, Purdue agronomist: 
“Growth depends on available 
nitrogen, and the grass can’t al- 
ways get all it needs from the 
legume.” 

Rodney Briggs, University of 
Minnesota: “Nitrogen on legume 


These farmers go heavy on manure and 
more fertilizer, even put nitrogen on 
legumes and make pasture the best 
paying crop on the farm... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Dick Braun 


mixtures is a new idea in meadow 
management, and seldom recom- 
mended. But I’ve seen on farms 
what it can do.” 

On the more cautious side, M. 
B. Tesar, Michigan State, says: 
“Too much nitrogen can unbal- 
ance the mixture in favor of the 
grass. Annual top-dressings with 
300 to 600 pounds of 0-10-30 or 
0-20-20 per acre are recommend- 
ed and profitable so long as le- 
gumes account for 40% or more 
of your stand.” 

One thing is certain. You can’t 
feel safe about nitrogen just be- 
cause there are some legumes in 
a mixture. 

We know that legumes make 
good use of added nitrogen un- 
der some conditions. Agronomist 
Briggs points out these four — 
there may be others: 

1. During the seedling stage 

2. During spring growth when 
the weather is cold. 

After the first cutting. 

When the seed is not properly 


3. 
4. 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





inoculated before being plant- 

ed. 

Three Hoosier farmers discov- 
ered first-hand what high-nitro- 
gen fertilizer will do. In the pro- 
cess, they racked up barn-busting 
yields like these—8 to 10 tons of 
hay an acre; $528 worth of pork 
from an acre of pasture; and a 
net of $135 an acre with milk. 

Don Rice, a Purdue student, 
farms with his dad in Posey Coun- 
ty, Ind. They put on 500 pounds 
of 10-10-10 per acre and made 
367 bales of alfalfa from a 14- 
acre field in two cuttings. The 





A young stockman we know 
asked an old cattleman about 
the money to be made with 
sheep and received this an- 
swer. "Well, it's like they say. 
Sheep don't get sick. They 
just die.” 





bales weighed 70 pounds so that’s 
84 tons of alfalfa an acre and 
the third crop hailed out! 

Like many discoveries, this put- 
ting nitrogen on alfalfa came By 
accident. The year before, they 
had a few bags of 10-10-10 left 
over. Rice spread it on one cor- 
ner of an alfalfa field. The sur- 
prising growth response whetted 
his curiosity. Now he knows that 
their alfalfa responds to nitrogen. 

In Tippecanoe County, Ind., 
L. R. Miller has turned pastures 
into gold mines with hogs. He 
links high-mitrogen fertilizer with 
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exceptional livestock and pasture 
management. 

Miller rips up his pastures ev- 
ery year, and works in 400 pounds 
of 14-14-14. He seeds heavy, too 
—10 pounds of orchard grass, 
five -pounds of alfalfa, three 
pounds of Ladino clover, 12 
pounds of rape and two bushels 
of oats an acre. 

The fast-growing oats gives 
early pasture. Rape takes over in 
late summer and fall. Orchard 
grass has fast regrowth, and le- 
gumes supply protein. 

Does this mixture work? Let 
Miller’s hogs answer that one. 

Miller divided a 14-acre pas- 
ture into six lots with 15 sows and 
litters to a lot. Those 90 sows 
raised 630 pigs. 

He left the pigs on creep feed 
for about 10 days after weaning. 
Then they lived on pasture only 
until they hit 100 pounds. 

Figuring a 100-pound pig is 
worth $15, Miller had $9,450 
worth of pigs from the 14-acre 
field. 

His costs? About $787 in creep 
feed plus a $2 charge on each pig 
for sow feed. That leaves $7,403 
or $528 an acre for his overhead 


costs and labor. 


Putting it another way, he pro- 
duced more than a ton of pork 
per acre on pasture alone from 
weaning to 100 pounds. And an- 
other ton from birth to weaning, 
with the help of sow’s milk and 
creep feed. 
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Of course, finishing hogs that 
way takes more time, usually sev- 
en months. But the first 100 
pounds doesn’t cost much—less 
than a nickel a pound. 

Dairy farmer Jim McGee, 
Hamilton County, Ind., puts on 
_ 200 pounds of 60% muriate of 
potash when he works up his pas- 
tures every five years. “After five 
years, grass loses its snap,” he says. 
He top-dresses with 400 pounds 
of 0-20-20 after the second cut- 
ting. 

McGee puts the nitrogen on 
with his manure spreader. Once 
in three years he spreads it “track 
to track” with the spreader wide 
open. Some parts of the field get 
three coats.” 

This, plus the fertilizer that nis 
70 Guernseys spread, adds up to 
lots of nitrogen “zing.” It feels 
like a stack of carpets when you 
walk across his thick, heavy pas- 
tures. 

Two 12-acre fields carry Mc- 
Gee’s herd during the spring and 
summer. He pastures a field 39 
days, then clips and rests it for 
30. Three 12-acre fields grow 
the hay and furnish some off- 
season pasture. Dry cows and 
heifers live on a 10-acre “rested” 
pasture all winter. They get ex- 
tra roughage from haystacks. 

With that kind of manage- 
ment, McGee supports his herd 
on a 75-acre farm, all in alfalfa, 
Ladino, bromegrass and timothy. 
He buys the concentrate. 
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Last year the farm netted $135 
an acre from milk, after he de- 
ducted the cost of concentrate 
and charged each cow $3 a month 
for pasture. (That’s from 36 
cows; doesn’t include income 
from purebred calf sales.) It’s 
good land—the kind that sells for 
$400 an acre. His last corn crop, 
five years ago, made 147 bushels 
an acre. 


“It’s what you net—not what 
you take in that counts,” says 
McGee. He figures he can net 
more this way than with row 





Pasture trials at Purdue 
University show that a daily 
milk production of more than 
50 pounds per day per cow 
may be maintained from 
good pasture alone. In Illi- 
nois tests, one acre of good 
pasture was equal in feeding 
value to 3737 pounds of sil- 
age, 2017 pounds of hay, or 
510 pounds of grain mixture. 





crops. But here again, success 
hinges not only on pasture man- 
agement, but on a livestock pro- 
gram that’s geared to grass. 

With results like these farmers 
get, grass becomes more than a 
soil builder. It’s their high-income 
crop. Sure, their results are spec- 
tacular. You may not be able to 
match them on your farm; but 
then you might do better. 








Farmers Report 








Arthur H. Schulz, 


ANT to avoid making some 

mistakes in setting up a 
loose housing system for handling 
your dairy cows? If so, maybe 
you will find some advice worth 
following from North Dakota 
dairymen recently visited by the 
writer and Clarence Olson, North 
Dakota Agricultural College ex- 
tension dairy specialist. 

We asked questions about such 
things as loafing space, frosted 
teats, feeding in the open, or un- 
der cover, milking, parlor clean- 
ing. In general all the farmers 
who have tried loose housing like 
the system. 

Here are the answers to our 
specific questions about loafing 
space: 

Most farmers thought that 60 
square feet per cow was about 
right. Stanley Aarstad of Stuts- 
man County who uses a remod- 
eled 36 x 100-foot barn thought 
the figure could possibly be re- 
duced to 50 square feet per cow 
with large herds and if all of the 
feeding was done outside. 


on Loose Housing 






Are calves healthy? How much space 
is required? Do you like it? North 
Dakota dairymen answer questions. 


Condensed from The Farmer 


Extension Engineer 


A question on open door space 
was also asked. “Don’t close off 
your loafing space or you will 
have a wet barn,” was the word of 
caution we received from farmer 
after farmer. However they also 
thought the loafing barn should 
be deep and draft-free. William 
Conrad of Cass County, has just 
completed a new semi-open loaf- 
ing shed so he can get his cows 
out of the old closed barn pre- 
viously used as a loafing area. He 
built his new shed 42 feet deep 
to give plenty of draft-free space. 
The front was left open. 


How much of the time can you 
feed outside? 


The common answer was “All 
of the time except for very severe 
weather.” Some protection from 
the north and west wind was de- 
sirable. A board fence, hay stack 
or other barrier will do the trick. 

Protection from south winds 
was rated by some farmers as be- 
ing almost as important as pro- 
tection from the north wind. Kern 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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Berg of Stutsman County has a 
board fence for north protection 
and stacks his hay to give protec- 
tion from east winds. He says he 
would like a shed for hay but it 
would wait until he gets other 
improvements. He feeds outside 
all of the time and doesn’t think 
the hay shed is the most impor- 
tant improvement needed. 
James Strand of Traill County 
felt the same way. Rufus Kom- 





When handling seeds, pro- 
tect the life they contain. 
Never drop a seed bag. 





pak of Grand Forks County con- 
verted an old barn into a feeding 
barn to give some protection. 
Ogden Rose and Sons of Cass 
County built an open fronted hay 
shed and really likes feeding un- 
der cover, 

After visiting with these farm- 
ers, it looked to us like some type 
of a covered feed barn that can 
be easily filled and self fed prob- 
ably isn’t needed for the beginner 
but ought to be included in long 
range plans. 


What kind of waterer do you like 
best and should it be inside or 
outside? 

J. P. Schlosser of Morton Coun- 
ty in Central North Dakota has 
an electrically heated waterer lo- 
cated by a protective fence. His 
installation is the type preferred 
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by most of the farmers. They 
like or wanted an electrically 
heated drinking fountain located 
outdoors, or better yet, located in 
a barn wall where it would be 
available for either inside or out- 
side watering conditions. 

James Strand waters inside 
now, but he would go outside if 
he had an automatic waterer. 
John Cameron of Cass County 
is watering inside but he thinks he 
should move the water outside to 
give him more loafing space for 
the larger herd he is planning. 

Several farmers reported they 
had trouble with the cows freez- 
ing their teats when their waterer 
was in an open location. They re- 
duced the problem materially by 
having water outside, but where 
the waterer was well protected. 

Frosted teats were a problem on 
the Ernest Zickhur farm, La- 
Moure County. There was no. 
more trouble when Mr. Zickhur 
moved the water tank in a corner 
of the barn. 


From those queried about the 
frozen teat problem, we got these 
answers: In the herd of the Rose 
Brothers there was a report of one 
cow with an abnormally tight ud- 
der having a frosted teat. Estes 
Mathias reported: “I have to 
keep an eye on the weather or 
there is trouble especially from 
those cold south winds. Drying 
the udders after milking helps.” 
The Stutsman County dairyman, 
Mr. Aarstad, gave much the same 
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report. Frozen teats appeared to 
be a problem that can be handled 
by drying the udder after milk- 
ing, by holding the cows in the 
loafing area for 15 to 30 minutes 
after milking, and by confining 
cows with tight udders for a few 
days after calving. 

Can the calves stand the cold as 
well as the cows? That was an- 
other question we asked. 

Sam Lohr, another Cass Coun- 
ty dairyman, said he was one of 
the “doubting Thomases” about 
loose housing before he tried it. 
He was advised to locate his calf 
pen in a protected part of his 
semi-open barn. He did. Now, he 
says, his calves are the healthiest 
he has ever raised. To keep his 
calves out of draughts he has a 
four-foot wall around them. 


Cold Doesn't Hurt Calves 

James Strand used part of the 
loafing area in his barn for calves 
but had to move them to an old 
poultry house to provide more 
room for his cows. He says the 
open loafing area would be his 
choice. Kern Berg calves out in 
his loafing area being careful to 
clean up carefully after calving. 
He said temperature was no prob- 
lem. Keep the calves out of 
draft, get the manure pack in 
the calf pen started early in the 
fall and don’t clean the calf pen 
during the winter seem to be the 
rules followed by most of the 
farmers. 
Keeping the milking room or 
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milking parlor clean is sometimes 
a problem so we asked how this 
could be done most easily. Mr. 
Berg and Mr. Aarstad had two 
of the cleanest milking parlors we 
have seen. Both kept their milk- 
ing parlors clean by brushing the 
floor. Neither washed down the 
parlor during the winter months 
unless odors became a problem. 
This method of cleaning keeps 
the parlor both dry and clean. 
The dryness is particularly pop- 
ular with the farmers as it elim- 





Total number of bulk tanks 
on U. S. dairy farms has 
roughly doubled each year 
since about 1950. Fifty-eight 
per cent of these tanks are in 
the 200 and 300 gallon size. 





inates the slippery condition on 
the floor and also makes it easier 
to clean up spilled feed and sim- 
ilar wastes. Not all milk inspec- 
tors will permit this type of clean- 
ing but Del Hanson, Fargo Milk 
Inspector, recommends it where- 
ever keeping the parlor dry may 
be a problem. All of the farmers 
found they had to wash the milk- 
room daily. 

Practically all of the recent re- 
modeling of dairy units in North 
Dakota have been to loose hous- 
ing. Loose housing is not the 
solution of all dairy management 
problems but the farmers we vis- 
ited like it. 




















OR THE most part, our 

breeding cooperative mem- 
bers are doing very well in ob- 
serving cows that are in standing 
heat and reporting them to their 
technician at the proper time (in 
most cases before 10 a.m.). This 
allows the technician ample time 
to plan his route for minimum 
travel and most efficient service. 
If this were not true, my guess 
would be that the average mem- 
ber would not be enjoying the 
high quality service that he has 
experienced over the past few 
years. 


For more than six years, better 
than 72% of the cows inseminat- 
ed have been settling to one serv- 
ice, (60-90 day non-return basis) 
and most of those that return 
settle on the second service, leav- 
ing only a few that return for a 
third or subsequent service. 


How To Time Breeding 
For Good Conception 


Some dairymen get 90°, of their cows bred 
with the first service, others only 50%. 
this article, an artificial breeding authority 
tells you why .. . 


Condensed from The Cooperator 


Vincent G. Hinkley, 


New York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative 


This does not necessarily mean 
that every herd has seven out of 
ten cows settling to the first in- 
semination. In any dairy county, 
we can find a wide range in con- 
ception which you probably real- 
ize from talking with your neigh- 
bors. If we random select a group 
of herds, each of which have ten 
or more cows inseminated, we 
would expect a range of from 
50% to 90% in conception. In 
other words, we find in some 
herds that every other cow is 
settling on first service while the 
next door neighbor has only one 
return from ten. 


Questions Raised 

The owner who gets a 50% 
conception rate is not satisfied nor 
is the technician who serves that 
herd. Because of economic rea- 
sons, both the technician and herd 
owner are quite concerned about 


Reprinted by permission from The Cooperator, published by New York Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative, P.O. Box 528, ithaca, New York 
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a low rate of conception. At a 
time like this, the member is most 
apt first to place the blame on 
the inseminator’s technique or the 
quality of semen produced. The 
inseminator probably begins to 
wonder if there is: (1) disease 
in the herd, or (2) if the cows are 
bred back too soon after calving, 
or (3) if the member is detecting 
heat at the wrong stage. 

It is good to investigate all 
the possibilities. If your technician 





Chimps are the cleverest 
of all animals, British biolo- 
gists say. The difference be- 
tween them and the next clev- 
erest apes or monkeys is as 
great as that between a 
5 year old child and a college 
professor. Next in line when 
it comes to IQ are cats and 
dogs. Pigs are dumb but 
horses are still dumber; ele- 
phants have a very poor 
memory and ants are lazy, re- 
searchers say. —From Dagens 
Nyheter, Stockholm. 





has had several years of exper- 
ience and if a majority of your 
neighbor’s herds seem to be set- 
tling satisfactorily, one should 
look for other possible causes. If 
there are indications of disease, 
the local veterinarians may be 
able to prescribe a remedy. If it 
isn’t disease and if cows are in- 
seminated less than sixty days 
after calving or if cows are not 
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checked for standing heat care- 
fully enough, don’t make the mis- 
take of blaming your technician, 
the semen, or your cows. 


When to Breed After Calving 

Almost everyone can remember 
individual cases where cows have 
settled 30 days after calving. It 
is an exception, not the rule. Ac- 
cording to Professor George Trim- 
berger’s study in the Cornell herd, 
it is obviously unwise to. breed 
cows sooner than 50 days after 
calving. A group of 26 cows bred 
an average of 40.9 days after 
calving required an average of 
100.5 days after calving to be- 
come pregnant. Another group of 
24 cows bred an average of 55.2 
days after calving required an av- 
erage of 74.5 days after calving 
to become pregnant. You gain 
most by waiting. 

A dairyman may want to have 
some of the herd freshen earlier 
than the previous year. It can be 
done by applying good common 
sense. The Trimberger study in- 
dicates a right and a wrong way 
to do it. Note that by waiting 
an average of 15 days longer be- 
fore first breeding the last group, 
they calved an average of 25 days 
earlier than the first group of 26 
cows bred 40.9 days after calving. 


Stage of Heat 

1 would like to call your atten- 
tion to the simple diagram of the 
heat period listed on the accom- 
panying chart. It shows three dif- 
ferent stages of heat, but the per 
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cent of cows that conceive is high- 
est when bred between the sixth 
hour and the end of standing 
heat. 

The only sure way to check for 
standing heat is to turn the cow 
out with other cows. Some may 
be showing symptoms in the pre- 
heat stage as long as 12 hours 
(average—8 hours) before they 
will actually stand to be mounted. 
If one reports a cow for service 
at that stage, your technician may 
arrive at your farm during the 
first hour or two of standing heat, 
too early, and the best one could 
expect would be about 50% con- 
ception. 

If you don’t turn cows out for 
exercise, the cow may not be no- 
ticed until the latter part of stand- 
ing heat. If reported then, your 
technician may be unable to get 
there until several hours after the 
end of heat, and there again we 
note a very abrupt drop in con- 
ception. 

The chart is designed for the 
average cow which makes up a 
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in dairy herds, but it may not ap- 
ply to some individual cases. Also 
the various symptoms listed for 
high per cent of the individuals 








"Ha! That lecture | gave Demp- 
ster on marking the cow did some 
good!" 





each stage are quite variable and 
should be considered as guides. 
The positive test of standing heat 
is when the cow stands to be 
mounted. 

Call your technician when the 
cow is in standing heat and he 
will plan to inseminate her at the 
proper time for best results. 


Time to Breed for Best Results 





Coming Into Heat 
8 Hrs. 


Standing Heat 
18 Hrs. 


Going Out of Heat 





. Stands and bellows. 

. Smells other cows. . 

. Attempts to ride other 
cows, but will not 
stand. 3 

4. Vulva moist, red and 
slightly swollen. 

5. May have clear mucus | 4 

discharge from vulva. 


wnhn— 


able. 





Stands to be ridden. 
2. Bellows frequently. 


. Nervous and excit- 2. 


. Rides other cows. 


1. Will not stand to be 
ridden, but attempts 
to mount. 


Smells other cows. 


3. May have clear mu- 
cus discharge from 
vulva. 








Six Ways You Can Boost Dairy Income 


mts mec, 

















HAT can you as a dairy- 

man do about the cost- 
price squeeze — anything except 
holler? Strike? Turn to the gov- 
ernment for help? 

Look around! What you’ll find 
may not be sensational, but there 
will be chances for a little trim- 
ming here and cutting there. All 
told, they'll help mightily in put- 
ting more spread between the cost 
of production and what you get 
for your milk. 

Higher Production Per Cow 

To many dairymen, getting 
more production per cow, with 
little or no extra cost, tops every- 
thing on the list. Jim Waldo and 
Walt Kirchner, until recently a 
50-50 partnership between father- 
in-law and son-in-law, nearly 
doubled production per cow be- 
tween 1949 and 1956 on their 
farm in Kenosha County, Wiscon- 
sin. These men scoured the 
countryside to get the best cows 
with production records. They 
paid up to $600 per cow, but their 






Don't wait for others to solve your prob- 
lems. Here's how several top-notch dairy 
Ct] farmers are boosting income .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


records convince them that it 
was the right move. 

At first, Waldo and Kirchner 
did more culling than buying, so 
that between 1949 and 1951 the 
average herd size dropped from 
38 down to 28. But, with 10 
fewer cows, their total yearly pro- 
duction rose from 261,263 to 300,- 
000 Ibs. while average butterfat 
production climbed from 269 to 
404 pounds. In the final year of 
their partnership, they had 46 
cows, with a few of them occas- 
ionly giving up to 93 pounds of 
milk in one day. Yearly produc- 
tion then was just short of 500,- 
000 pounds. 

Looking Closer at Feed Costs 

When the going gets tough, one 
of the first things a dairyman 
does is to take a squint at his 
feed bill. Maybe he can cut feed 
costs with little or no drop in pro- 
duction (too many just take a 
blind whack at cheapening their 
rations and hope for the best). 

Paul Montavon, DeKalb Coun- 





from 
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Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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ty, Illinois, already had a repu- 
tation for getting high production 
at relatively low feed cost. When 
profit margins narrowed he had 
to pull another trick out of the 
bag. He did it with roughage. 

“Make their roughage so they 
will like it,” advises Montavon. 
He’s had his own bad experiences, 
like cows turning down second- 
cutting hay because it was made 
too late. Last year, Montavon 





Fertilized fish farms pro- 
duce as much as 400 pounds 
of fish per year per acre. 
Some people claim they can 
produce more food per acre 
this way than by crop farm- 
ing. 





cut his alfalfa-brome-Ladino hay- 
field in May—just as soon as he 
was through planting corn, and 
before cutting grass for silage. 

Montavon started when his 
hayfield was 1/10 in bloom, 
but it was half in bloom when he 
finished. That’s something that 
everyone should remember—hay 
crops continue to mature, right 
while you’re harvesting them. 

To the part that went into the 
silo, Montavon added 150 pounds 
of ground ear corn per ten. He 
explained that ue had to add 
grain to the ration somewhere 
along the line, anyhow. 

Using D.H.I.A. records for a 
guide, Waldo and Kirchner found 
that feed cost and overhead rise 
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with higher production, but that 
the returns from this extra pro- 
duction are much greater. For 
example, a cow producing 600 
pounds of butterfat returns more 
than three times the profit made 
from a 400-pound cow. 

Broer _Immega, Walworth 
County, Wisconsin, sends repre- 
sentative samples of his corn, oats, 
and hay to a private laboratory 
for nutrient tests. He feels that 
the biggest savings in livestock 
farming can be made when you 
know what animals require to 
make milk or body weight. From 
time to time blood samples are 
taken to check for deficiencies 
in the animals. 

Immega keeps close tab on 
prices of ingredients. In one in- 
stance, when the price of oats 
was low following harvest, Im- 
mega bought up a supply and 
shortly afterward, sold part of his 
corn, which was relatively higher 
priced. In the years when a 
bumper wheat crop is being har- 
vested, Immega looks around for 
a good buy in bran, figuring that 
it may lighten the corn portion 
of his dairy ration. 


Proper Handling of Dry Cows 
Arden Baie, DeKalb County, 
Illinois, feeds no concentrates to 
his dry cows and bred heifers; in- 
stead, he gives them all of the 
grass silage and high-quality hay 
that they can eat. This, he says, 
has not cut production notice- 


ably. 
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Another advantage is the pro- 
duction of a slightly smaller-size 
calf. He used to lose from one 
to two calves at birth every win- 
ter, but he hasn’t had any diffi- 
culty since he adopted the feed- 
ing plan. 

Better Utilization of Forage 

The practice of strip-grazing is 
regarded as a cost-cutter by quite 
a few dairymen. Waldo and 
Kirchner ran 43 cows and 10 
heifers on about one acre at a 
time. This was done by using an 
electrically charged wire to fence 
off one-sixth of the 30-acre field 
at a time and then another hot 
wire to cut off one-third of this 
long strip at a time. 

Each day, the cross-wire was 
moved so that the cows could 
graze a fresh patch. After the 
third day, the cows started on the 





The pioneers’ Conestoga 
wagons were built higher at 
the ends to keep loads from 
spilling out on steep slopes. 





first third of another long strip, 
and a 15-foot lane running along 
one end of the entire field served 
as a route for driving the cows 
from one long strip to another. 
Douglas Shanks, Lake County, 
Illinois, divided his 30-acre alfal- 
fa-brome field into five 6-acre 
tracts and let 45 cows and heifers 
eat down one tract before turn- 
ing them into the next. He said 
that, depending upon weather 
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and growth rate, a 6-acre piece 
will last from 5 to 10 days. It 
takes about a half-hour to move 
the wire and drive the cows from 
one piece to another. 

Fertilize Pastures 

A growing percentage of dairy- 
men have the idea that pastures 
should be fertilized just like any 
other crop—a concept that has 
been slow in taking hold because, 
every day, “the cows eat the evi- 
dence.” 

Waldo and Kirchner top- 
dressed their alfalfa with 400 
pounds of 0-10-30 per acre, 
grazed it rotationally, and used 
the surplus for hay. They esti- 
mate fertilizer increased produc- 
tion by one-third. 

Robert Nelson, LaPorte Coun- 
ty, Indiana, spread 300 pounds 
of 0-10-30 per acre on his alfalfa- 
brome-Ladino-timothy pasture 
and hayfield, applying it in Au- 
gust or whenever he can find 
the time. 


Likes Fall Freshening 

Arden Baie feels that fall calv- 
ing is best, all angles considered. 
By having the cows freshen in the 
fall he can sell his heavy produc- 
tion on a good market and then 
give the cows a pickup in the 
spring, toward the end of the lac- 
tation period. 

He likes fall freshening, too, 
because the cows are dry in late 
summer, which lightens his milk- 
ing chores when field work is de- 
manding his time. 














EATH losses to calves dur- 

ing 1954 came to a stagger- 
ing 2,500,000 animals. Of course, 
this includes beef as well as dairy. 
And it includes accidents and in- 
juries. But the major cause was 
disease. 

This article is a summary of 
health problems most commonly 
peculiar to calves, together with 
a number of accepted preventive 
and curative programs. 


Calf Management 

As with all animal health prob- 
lems, specialists lead back to the 
same road—sound calf manage- 
ment—as being the key to any 
preventive or curative program. 

Although the so-called “wonder 
drugs” are helpful, and often the 
only immediate curative solution, 
they alone cannot be expected to 
do the cleanup job. 

Veterinarians constantly point 
to a “sound calf management pro- 
gram” as being the best means of 
reducing and somewhat control- 
ling diseases among calves. 

Such a program, they believe, 


| How To Keep Calves Healthy 


A round-up of information about ailments 
generally considered “diseases of calves” . . 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


Jim Flint 


should include: uncrowded con- 
ditions, clean bedding, fresh air 
without drafts, reasonably uni- 
form temperature without sudden 
and wide changes, balanced and 
nutritive diet, use of medicants 
and vaccines only as recommend- 
ed, removal of unsanitary and dis- 
ease-breeding refuse and trash, 
and immediate isolation of in- 
fected animals. 

And with calves, sound man- 
agement must include proper care 
and nourishment to the dam, par- 
ticularly during the last two 
months of the gestation period. 
Many a calf has failed to draw 
a breath, or has died within hours 
after birth due solely to the dam 
having been cut short on her ra- 
tions. A balanced diet, contain- 
ing sufficient minerals and vita- 
mins plus other body-building 
nourishment, is necessary, author- 
ities urge, or the calf will not have 
the initial strength with which 
to combat disease. 


Calf Scours 


Cause: Some causes are still 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, Los Angeles, California 
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unknown. Various infections can 
be blamed, such as organisms of 
the coliform group, salmonella 
group and possibly viral agents. 
Research has indicated some 
scours may be caused by low 
blood sugar and low potassium 
level in the blood—a condition 
known as metabolic acidosis. And 
there is a condition known as 
dietetic scours. But, as Dr. M. G. 
Fincher of New York State Vet- 
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Agronomists say that grass- 
alfalfa mixtures produce more 
tonnage than either crop 
grown alone. Tests show that 
alfalfa alone produces 5700 
pounds per acre; timothy 
alone, 1600 pounds. Togeth- 
er they made 6600 pounds. 





erinary College at Cornell Uni- 
versity points out, “. . . scours 
seems to be due largely to an 
overcrowded condition, poor hy- 
giene, poor diet for the calves or 
for their dams, and to a variety 
of infectious agents, which may 
enter by ingestion, inhalation, or 
through the umbilical stump.” 
Calf scours also is known as diar- 
rhea in calves, calf septicemia and 
3-day calf disease. 

Symptoms: Most fatal form ap- 
pears at birth, or within 6 to 72 
hours after birth. Calf appears 
cold, weak and in dying condi- 
tion, may or may not have evi- 
dence of water feces. Appetite 
may become depraved. Middle 
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ear joints and naval may become 
infected. Acute Calf Septicemia 
is the most serious form of scours. 
Calf starts showing white, or 
greenish-gray, offensive feces 
from 2 to 10 days after birth. 
Calves generally will continue to 
seek nourishment. Offensive and 
pussy discharges may come from 
the ears or navel. Arthritis or 
lameness may set in. Absence of 
temperature may mean rapid loss 
of body fluids in bringing on 
shock and complete dehydration. 


Effect: Death is common. 
Many calves survive but some be- 
come unthrifty, stunted and may 
develop pneumonia. Can spread 
through the herd and wipe out 
a calf crop. May develop pneu- 
monia or chronic diarrhea. 


Treatment: Call a veterinar- 
ian. Much can be done with 
blood transfusions, modern anti- 
biotics, protectants and other 
chemicals, but even a veterinar- 
ian may encounter trouble with 
an attack of scours because the 
cause could be from so many dif- 
ferent things. Affected animals 
should be isolated immediately 
under clean, sanitary conditions. 


Preventive Measures: As Dr. 
Fincher says, “Prevention of 
scours is not a simple matter.” 
Specialists urge that a preventive 
program should begin with a 
properly balanced diet for the 
dam from 2 to 3 months before 


calving. This should include 
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feeds or supplements rich in Vit- 
amin A and minerals. Treat naval 
of newborn calves with tincture 
of iodine. Do not crowd calves. 
Keep calves on clean, sanitary 
bedding, pasture or ground. Do 
not let calves overeat. Use first- 
milk (colostral). Keep calves 
away from any sick animals. Use 
good, vitamin-enriched calf start- 
ers. Have small amounts of fresh, 
clean water available, during the 
first two weeks. Don’t let bed- 
ding, straw, feed or water become 
contaminated with feces and oth- 
er coarse material. Open pen, 
nurse cow systems have been used 
effectively. Covered calf sheds, 
with sides opened as climate de- 
mands, have proved extremely 
helpful. Keep calves from suck- 
ing each other. Keep all feed- 
ing equipment clean. 
Calf Pneumonia 

Cause: Scientists differ as to 
cause. Some suggest cause it by 
one or more viruses. Others be- 
lieve cause is from a bacteria. 
Environmental factors also can be 
the cause, such as improper hous- 
ing. Chilling is extremely apt to 
cause pneumonia. Occurs fre- 
quently in calves that survive 
scours. In general, specialists feel 
that various infections and bad 
atmospheric conditions cause 
more of the serious outbreaks. 

Symptoms: Generally affects 
calves after they are 3-weeks-old. 
Common at 6 to 8 weeks, but 
less frequent as calves become 
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older. Even 4-month-old calves 
are not beyond getting pneumo- 
nia. Symptoms include dullness, 
coughing, rapid breathing and 
temperatures from 103 to 106 de- 
grees. Nasal discharge may de- 
velop, as well as complete or par- 
tial loss of appetite. Calf loses 
condition rapidly, hair coat be- 
comes rough and diarrhea de- 
velops. Prostration and death in 
a few hours or days may follow 
in acute cases. Often confused 
with a cold, particularly if it only 
is a mild attack. 

Pneumonia often is blamed 
when actually the symptoms may 
indicate some other ailment. 
Blood poisoning, urea absorption 
or inhaling liquid into the lungs 
often confused with pneumonia. 
Rapid breathing might also indi- 
cate coccidiosis, lungworm dis- 





The average cow now pro- 
duces 6,000 pounds of milk. 
Production per cow in the 
U. S. has increased 20%, in 
the last 10 years. A recent 
USDA report predicts that it 
will probably increase at least 
that much during the next 10 
years. California's 8,600 Ib. 
average is the highest. 





ease, calf diptheria (foot-rot in- 
fecting mouth or throat) or lepto- 
spirosis. And lead poisoning also 
could induce a high temperature. 
Specialists recommend to always 
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suspect pneumonia in calves that 
display high temperatures and 
rapid breathing. 

Effect: Death is not uncom- 
mon. Calves may develop poor 
conformation and poor growth 
rates. As mature cows, they may 





A shipment of aphelinus— 
a small wasp-like parasite 
which attacks the spotted al- 
falfa aphid—has been re- 
leased in New Mexico. The 
USDA imported the parasite 
from the middle east where 
it attacks aphids feeding on 
alfalfa. The aphelinus deposits 
its eggs inside the body of 
the aphid where they develop 
and eventually kill it. 





never come into the full produc- 
tion of their inherited potential. 
Treatment: Most reliance has 
been placed on antibiotics or 
chemotherapeutic agents, such as 
sulfa drugs. However, overdos- 
age in the sulfa drugs can and 
has caused deaths. Recommend- 
ed to call a veterinarian if pneu- 
monia is suspected, not only to 
learn the latest method of treat- 
ment, but to be sure no other dis- 
ease or ailment is present. 
Preventive Measures: Good 
sanitation is essential. Keep pens 
clean and dry. Quarters should 
be free of drafts. Diet should 
include vitamin-enriched calf 
starter, early-cut fine green hay, 
and clean water for calves not on 
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nurse cows. Keep healthy calves 
away from sick cattle. Don’t al- 
low cattle recently trucked or 
shipped to be placed in contact 
with healthy calves for several 
weeks. Dr. Fincher comments 
that the most satisfactory results 
are by eliminating known causes, 
and that, “Until a vaccine, based 
on the viruses that may be in- 
volved in calf pneumonia, is pro- 
duced, little can be expected or 
guaranteed from the use of im- 
munizing agents. 

Hemorrhagic Enteritis 

Cause: Believed to be associat- 
ed with overeating. Caused by an 
organism, Clostridium _perfrin- 
gens, or Clostridium welchii. It 
is a bleeding infection of the in- 
testines. 

Symptoms: In Canada and the 
West, resembles acute calf septi- 
cemia in that 2-week-old calves 
often are found dead without 
warning. May have colic, develop 
weakness and _listlessness, quit 
nursing and pass bloody feces. A 





The U. S. Forest Service 
now seeds clouds with silver 
iodide over forest lands to 
prevent lightning storms of a 
severe nature. These storms 
cause 49 per cent of the for- 
est fires. 





tendency toward rigidity, instead 
of paralysis, is an important sign. 
As the ailment becomes more 
severe, spasms occur, the neck is 
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pulled back, and death follows 
within 2 to 24 hours. In the 
acute condition, temperatures 
seldom rise. 

Effect: Death is common. 

Treatment: Isolate the calves 
and call the veterinarian if sus- 
pected. 

“Preventive Measures: Do not 
allow calves to overeat. Main- 
tain clean, sanitary surroundings. 
Practice sound herd and calf 
management. Separate sick from 
healthy animals. Vaccinating 
cows before they calve with an 
alum-precipitated killed culture 
of bacteria has been found useful. 
Salmonella Infection 

Cause: Caused by the Salmon- 
ella organism but infection does 
not occur unless calves are ex- 
hausted, starved or deprived of 
colostrum. First brought to light 
following an outbreak in Califor- 
nia in 1954. 

Symptoms: Usually found in 
calves 2 to 15 days old. Usually a 
brief period of fever, which may 
pass unnoticed, to be followed by 
sudden death. Passing of bloody 
or watery feces. Generally mis- 
taken for calf scours. Has been 
mistaken for coccidiosis. 

Effect: Usually death. 

Treatment: Nothing is entirely 
satisfactory. Isolate the suspected 
animal and call the veterinarian 
immediately. 

Preventive Measures: There is 
no vaccine. Best method is to in- 
sure calves under 2-weeks-old are 
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handled properly, given the right 
amount and type of nourishment 
and feed colostral milk. Also, fol- 
low sound sanitary procedures. 
Tetany 

Causes: A dietary condition 
some. specialists feel is caused by 
lack of magnesium in the blood. 
Others point to a lack of calci- 
um and Vitamin E, as well as sus- 
pecting a lack of other vitamins. 





A recent report from lowa 
State College says increased 
farm mechanization is reduc- 
ing the pheasant population 
in that state. A study on 
1,500 acres shows that mech- 
anization has reduced the 
nesting success of pheasants 
in hayfields from 20 per cent 
to 7 per cent. Fall pheasant 
numbers dropped from about 
210 birds per section of land 
in 1940 to only 100 in 1954. 





Calves that eat only milk are be- 
lieved to be especially susceptible. 

Symptoms: Stiffness and con- 
vulsions. 

Effect: Loss of growth and pos- 
sible death. 

Treatment: Call the veterinar- 
ian. Sedatives may relieve con- 
vulsions. Use of vitamin or cal- 
cium injections under veterinar- 
ian guidance may help. 

Preventive Measures: Insure 
that young calves get proper and 
balanced nourishment. 





HERE is no “best” bulk milk 
tank any more than there is 
a “best” automobile, tractor or 
other piece of machinery. How- 
ever, there may be a certain type, 
style, shape or method of refrig- 
eration that best suits your par- 
ticular needs. In some cases, 
financing arrangements may limit 
your choice of a tank. 
Apparently, the bulk tanks 
made by well-known manufac- 
turers are doing satisfactory jobs. 
In most cases, reliability of dealer 
and quality of service available 
are more important than the type 
of tank. Before making a com- 
mitment, satisfy yourself that the 
dealer is reliable and equipped to 
give prompt and efficient service. 
The loss of only one tank of milk 
because of mechanical failure and 
inability to get prompt, efficient 
service may amount to more than 
the difference between the orig- 
inal .cost of a higher-priced tank 
that you preferred over the one 
you bought. 


Don’t be misled by the high 


Buying a Bulk Milk Tank ? 


Here's good advice if you are shifting to 


bulk handling . . . 


Condensed from New Mexico News 


E. E. Anderson; Extension Dairyman 


trade-in price some particular 
dealer is offering for your present 
cooling equipment. Used coolers 
have little value because of the 
rapid change-over to tanks that 
is taking place throughout the 
country. If an unusually high 
price is offered for your equip- 
ment, the dealer is either shaving 
his profit or has priced his tank 
high enough for a nice net profit 
on the deal. 

Bulk tanks can be divided into 
direct - expansion and _ ice - bank 
machines. Either one may be of 
the vacuum type. 

The ice-bank machines are sim- 
ilar in principle to your present 
can cooler. The refrigerating coils 
are in a reservoir of water where 
they make ice. Water is circulated 
over the ice and around the tank 
to cool the milk. This type of 
tank uses a smaller motor and 
compressor than the direct-expan- 
sion tank as a considerable period 
of time can be used in building up 
an ice bank. 


In direct-expansion machines, 


Reprinted from New Mexico News, New Mexico A & M College, State College, New Mexico 
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the refrigerating coils are in the 
wall of the tank and cool the 
milk as it comes into contact with 
the cold walls. So the machinery 
must be big enough to get rid of 
all heat taken from the milk while 
milk is being cooled. This type 
uses a motor and compressor 
about three times as large as those 
on ice-bank machines of the same 
capacity, but it does not have the 
separate small motor for water 
circulation. 

Usually, a direct - expansion 
tank will use somewhat less elec- 
tricity than an ice-bank machine, 
but it uses all of this power in a 
few hours of the day. Since the 
ice-bank compressor builds a 





If all the milk produced in 
the U.S. this year was brought 
together it would make a riv- 
er as wide as an ordinary 
highway and six feet deep 
that would stretch from New 
York to Los Angeles. 





bank of ice and the ice bank then 
cools the milk, the compressor 
does not need to run while the 
milk is being cooled. The ice- 
bank tank spreads its power over 
a much larger part of the day. 
The direct-expansion cooler re- 
quires heavier wiring and puts a 
much heavier load on the power 
line and the generating plant. 
This heavier load is put on the 
power line at a time of day when 


the line is already heavily loaded. 
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This may or may not be impor- 
tant in your particular commu- 
nity. But before buying a tank, 
it’s good business to find out 
whether your power supplier can 
deliver the amount of power you 
will need, when you need it. Also 
find out if the rate will be the 
same regardless of time of day 
that the power is used. 

Refrigeration machines are 
cooled by water or air. It is a 
common practice to cool larger 
machines by water and small ma- 
chines by air, but this practice is 
not always followed. Some ma- 
chines are made for either water 
or air cooling. Water cooling is 
more expensive than air cooling 
because it requires plumbing con- 
nections, water supply and pump. 
In considering water cooling, 
make sure that you have enough 
water and that it isn’t too hard 
or corrosive. 


The refrigeration unit may be 
built into or a part of tank, or 
it may be a separate unit. If 
separate, it cannot be installed in 
the same room with the tank. In 
the latter case, experienced tank 
users recommend that this unit 
be protected only by a roof with 
openings on the sides for free air 
circulation. 

In water cooling, the heat tak- 
en from the milk is dumped down 
the drain. In air cooling the heat 
taken from the milk is added to 
the air. When a part of a tank, 
air-cooled condensers are an ad- 
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vantage in the winter because this 
heat can be used to warm the 
milkhouse. This same advantage 
proves detrimental during the 
warmer months making especially 
good ventilation a necessity. 
Before you buy a tank, check 
how it will fit in your present 
milkhouse or how your milkhouse 
can be remodeled at the least 
cost. Machines of the same ca- 





If your wife runs short of 
silver polish, tell her to use 
sour milk: Pour sour milk into 
a pan and put tarnished sil- 
verware into it. Let stand 
for several hours then wash 
the silverware in warm sudsy 
water. All the tarnish will be 
removed. 





pacity vary as to length, width, 
shape, and height. Remember too 
that you’ve got to get the tank 
through the door or else enlarge 
the present opening. Also con- 
sider height, width and shape for 
easy cleaning. Be sure to consult 
your health officer to make cer- 
tain your milkhouse meets all re- 
quirements. 
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Probably all tanks now on the 
market meet the 3A sanitary 
standards. But, check to make 
certain. These standards are 
formulated by the International 
Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Three A Standards large- 
ly concern materials of which a 
tank is made, insulation, and con- 
struction. 


In converting to bulk handling, 
one problem is size of tank to 
purchase. Excess capacity is in- 
vestment waste; too small a tank 
means costly replacement later. 
Most tank users agree that tank 
should be capable of holding one 
extra milking over the normal 
highest expected requirements, in 
case of a delay in pick-up. Some 
plants urge their patrons to pro- 
vide excess capacity for two milk- 
ings. While bulk handling of 
milk is relatively new, many pro- 
ducers have a tendency to in- 
crease their volume after going 
to tanks. Therefore it is impor- 
tant that the tank you purchase 
be large enough to handle the 


greatest volume you are likely to 
need. 





Freeze-Out Rodents 


You can put the “freeze” on rats in your corn next winter if you 
have been using a forced air dryer, reports Bob Maddex, agricultural 


engineer. 


He says, some farmers around Michigan have found that 


running the dryer off and on during the winter makes it so uncom- 
fortable for rats and other rodents they do little damage to the corn. 











OU can profit from a new 
farm “brain trust.” 

Better management ideas for 
hog raisers have been developed 
by the Nutrition Council of 
American Feed Mfgrs. Assn. 
working in cooperation with 200 
USDA, Land Grant College and 
swine nutrition experts. These 
men have spent a year and a half 
of intensified study to develop a 
standard set of management rec- 
ommendations which hog raisers 
everywhere should find helpful. 

The first 21 recommendations 
are for the care of the sow and 
her litter; the remaining 23 steps 
offer tips on raising and caring 
for swine during breeding and 
gestation. 

Here are these 44 steps to bet- 
ter hog profits. 


Housing and Shelter 

1. A farrowing house tempera- 
iure of 55° to 65° F is recom- 
mended provided adequate ventil- 
ation is obtained. 

2. Heat lamps placed in a cor- 
ner, accessible only to pigs, are 
necessary when farrowing house 


Reprinted by p from 





Here are the studied recommendations 
of a symposium composed of 200 
swine experts .. . 


Condensed from 
National Live Stock Producer 


temperature falls below 65° F. If 
a heat lamp of 250 watt size is 
used, it should be suspended ap- 
proximately 24 in. above the bed- 
ding. Condition pigs to doing 
without the lamp by turning it off 
during warmer periods or by 
raising it. 

3. Farrowing pens in a central 
farrowing house or individual 
farrowing houses should have a 
minimum size of 6 x 8 ft. for gilts 
and 8 x 8 ft. for sows. 

4. Farrowing stalls or crates 
should have widths of 20 in. for 
gilts and 24 in. for sows; mini- 
mum lengths of 6 ft. for gilts and 
7 ft. for sows. The space beneath 
the bottom board should be % 
the stall width. Minimum width 





Just 100 years ago, seed 
catalogs listed tomatoes as 
annual ornamental flowers. 





on each side of the stall or crate 
for pigs up to 2 weeks is 18 in. 
5. Guard rails 8 in. above the 
bedding and 8 in. from the wall 
are recommended in central far- 


| Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark $t., Chicage, Illinois 
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rowing house pens and individual 
farrowing houses. 

6. The farrowing pen or indi- 
vidual farrowing house should be 
lightly bedded with chopped or 
short straw or hay, shavings, 
ground corn cobs, bagasse, peanut 
hulls, cottonseed hulls, oat hulls, 
or other suitable bedding mate- 
rial. More liberal bedding may 
be used in unheated houses dur- 
ing cold weather provided it is 
short or fine material that will 
not interfere with the movements 
of the pigs. 

7. Recommended shade area is 
50 sq. ft. per gilt and litter and 
60 sq. ft. per sow and litter. 


Feeding and Watering 

8. For self-feeding either in dry 
lot or in pasture, a minimum of 
one linear foot of self-feeder 
space or one self-feeder hole per 
sow or gilt and litter is recom- 
mended provided the young pigs 
have additional feeding space in 
a creep. 

9. For hand-feeding in troughs, 
either in dry lot or on pasture, 
a minimum of 1% linear feet of 
feeding space is recommended per 
sow or gilt and litter provided 
young pigs have additional feed- 
ing space in a creep. 

10. For watering by automatic 
cup, provide at least one cup, 
not less than six inches in diam- 
eter or the equivalent, for each 
four sows or gilts and their lit- 
ters. (An automatic waterer with 
two openings should be consid- 
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ered two cups.) For hand water- 
ing in troughs, provide at least 
2 linear feet of trough space per 
sow or gilt and litter. Additional 
watering space may be required 
during warm weather in the 
summer. 

11. Creep feeding beginning 
the first week is recommended. 
Five is the maximum number of 
pigs per linear foot of feeder 
space. The edge of the feeder 





The average American 
spends about 2!/, hours each 
day earning money to pay his 
taxes—local, state and na- 
tional, direct and hidden, to 
the tune of about 100 billion 
yearly. 





trough should not be more than 
four inches above the ground or 
floor. A maximum of 40 pigs 
per creep may be allowed. Creep 
feeders should be placed close to 
a water supply and near the area 
where the sow is most of the 
time. They should be inside, in a 
well-lighted place in cool weath- 
er, and when placed outside in 
warm weather should be covered 
to provide shade and protection 
from rain. 
General Management 

12. When possible, the size of 
litters should be adjusted to the 
number of functioning teats or 
nursing ability of the sow. Trans- 
ferring pigs from sow to sow 
should be done as early as pos- 
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sible. Three to four days after 
farrowing is usually the maximum 
length of time that this can be 
done, unless the odor of the pigs 
is masked, then it may be pos- 
sible to transfer at a later time. 
13. For large litters, pigs that 
are to be transferred, or when 
injuries to pigs or sows’ teats are 
a problem, clipping needle teeth 
of pigs at birth or the first day 
is recommended. Only the tips of 
these teeth should be clipped. 
14. Anemia in pigs farrowed 
in houses should be prevented be- 
ginning the first week by making 
clean soil or sod available, cop- 
peras solution on the sow’s ud- 
der, individual iron pills, or other 
methods. This also may be neces- 
sary for pigs farrowed on pasture, 
when weather is unfavorable. 
15. The age at which litters 
and sows may be run together 
should usually be two weeks, al- 
though small groups may be put 





In 1862, a naturalist watch- 
ed one flock of passenger 
pigeons fly over—about | 
mile wide, and taking 80 
hours to pass. He estimated 
the flight at 2!/, billion birds. 
The species is now extinct, 
thanks to man's greed. 





together as early as one week. The 
age difference between such lit- 
ters should not be more than one 
week in a central farrowing house 
or two weeks on pasture. The 
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recommended number of sows 
with litters put together in a 
group is not more than ‘four in 
a central farrowing house or six 
on pasture. 

16. On good legume or legume- 
grass pasture, allow 6 to 8 sows 
or gilts and their litters per acre. 

17. Castration of the pigs 
should be done during the first 
four weeks. It should not be done 
during the three weeks following 
cholera vaccination. Also, pigs 
weaned at four weeks or earlier 
should not be castrated within 
one week of the time of weaning. 

18. Pigs should be protected 
from infection by worms as well 
as other diseases by good sani- 
tation. Worming before weaning 
is not recommended and it should 
not be done within the three 
weeks after vaccination with liv- 
ing (virulent or modified) hog 
cholera virus. 

19. Cholera, erysipelas and cer- 
tain other diseases can limit other 
efforts toward efficient pork pro- 
duction. Therefore, veterinary 
medical advice should be sought 
with regard to proper methods of 
vaccination and other disease con- 
trol measures. 

Weaning 

20. Pigs may be successfully 
weaned at five to six weeks with- 
out the use of a sow’s milk sub- 
stitute when proper nutrition and 
management are practiced. 


21. If pigs are to be weaned at 
five weeks or earlier, the follow- 
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ing conditions are recommended: 
Age in Weeks 2 2 3 3 
Minimum Pig Wt.—tibs...21 15 12 9 5 
Farrowing House 


Temperature — °F....60 65 70 75 75 
Minimum Floor Space 

per Pig—Sq. Ft....... 6 5 4 4 4 
Maximum No. of Pigs 

per Linear Ft. 

of Feeder Space....... 464 648s §& 
Moximum No. of Pigs 

per Linear Ft. 

of Water Space....... 10 10 12 12 12 
Maximum No. of Pigs 

errr re 25 20 10 10 10 


For early weaned pigs, housing 
that is warm, dry, and draft free 
is required. Supplemental heat 
such as heat lamp and special 
feeders and waterers are recom- 
mended. 


Breeding and Gestation 

22. Gilts to be retained for the 
breeding herd should be separated 
from the market herd at 4 to 5 
months of age or at 150 to 175 
pounds. They should have at 





The Federal Government 
employs more people than the 
nation's eight largest corpora- 
tions combined. 





least 12 well-developed teats. 

23. Gilts should be at least 8 
months old and weigh near 250 
pounds before they are bred. 

24. Worming of sows and gilts 
before they are bred is recom- 
mended and sanitary measures 
should be followed to prevent re- 
infection. 

25. “Flushing” (increased feed 
intake) during the breeding sea- 
son is recommended. The feed 
intake should be increased 7 to 
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10 days before breeding starts and 
maintained until all sows or gilts 
are bred. 

26. With hand, or individual 
mating, two services per sow or 
gilt are recommended. The first 
mating on gilts should be on the 
first day of estrus and the first 
mating on sows on the second 
day of estrus. The second serv- 
ice should follow the first by 24 
hours. (Note: When only one 
mating can be made during the 
estrus period, it is recommended 
that gilts and sows be served on 
the second day of estrus). 

27. When weaning under two 
weeks of age, it is recommended 
that sows be bred on the second 
heat period after weaning. It is 
generally satisfactory to breed 
sows on the first heat period fol- 
lowing weaning at three or more 
weeks. 

28. It is recommended that 
gilts and sows be kept separate 
during the gestation period unless 
they are self-fed a bulky ration. 

29. Effective mange and lice 
treatment is recommended during 
gestation. 

30. Boars should be 8 months 
old before being used in the 
breeding herd. 

31. Whenever practical, boars 
should be used to serve several 
sows or gilts outside the breeding 
herd prior to serving those in the 
breeding herd. 


32. Boars of the same age or 
size can be run together during 
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the off-breeding season. Boars of 
different ages, junior and mature, 
should not be run together. 

33. The recommended size of 
exercise lot for holding a boar 
is % acre. 

34. The maximum number of 
services per boar should be: 


Per Day Per Week Per Month 


Moture Boar ...3 12 40 
Junior Boar ....2 8 25 


35. The use of a breeding crate 
is recommended when breeding 
gilts to old boars. It is often de- 
sirable to use a breeding crate 
when mating old sows to young 
boars. 

36. Hand or individual mating 
of boars to sows or gilts is rec- 
ommended over field mating. 
However, if field mating is prac- 





All China has only about 
100 tractors—and practically 
no draft animals. The work 
is done by humans. 





ticed, two methods are recom- 
mended. One method is to split 
the sow or gilt herd so as to have 
one boar per group. Another 
method is to alternate boars in the 
sow or gilt herd; that is, use one 
boar or set of boars one day and 
other boar or set of boars the 
next day. 

37. On good legume or legume- 
grass pasture, allow 10 to 12 gilts 
or 8 to 10 sows per acre. 

38. The square feet of housing 
or shade per animal should be 


as follows: 
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Winter Summer 
(Housing) (Shade or 
Housing) 
Gilt, or Junior Boar ..15 sq. ft. 17 sq. ft. 


Sow, or Mature Boar. .18 sq. ft. 20 sq. ft. 


39. Hand feeding of sows and 
gilts during gestation is generally 
recommended. Greater utiliza- 
tion of pasture and other desir- 
able roughages can be attained 
and the condition of the sows and 
gilts can be more closely watched. 
especially adapted bulky rations 
can be successfully self-fed. 





A chip on the shoulder us- 
ually indicates wood higher 


up. 


40. When sows and gilts are 
self-fed during gestation, the 
number per linear foot of feeder 
space, or self-feeder hole, should 
be as follows: Pasture 3 to 4; 
Drylot 2 to 3. 

41. For hand feeding in troughs 
of gilts and sows during gestation, 
or for hand watering, the linear 
feet of space required per gilt 
or sow is 1% to 2 feet. 

42. When alfalfa hay is fed in 
a rack, four sows may be fed per 
linear foot of rack space. 

43. Bred sows and gilts may 
be used to glean corn left in the 
fields, providing an _ excessive 
amount of corn is not on the 
ground and supplement is avail- 
able. 

44. One automatic watering 
cup should be provided for each 
12 gilts, or for each 10 sows. 
Additional watering space may be 
required during warm weather. 











Artificial Breeding for Beef Herds 





RTIFICIAL insemination 

has long been a practice of 
dairy operators, but only recently 
has it been used in beef cattle 
herds. Some breeders of regis- 
tered beef animals find it practi- 
cal under their ranch setups. Tom 
Field, Hereford breeder of Gun- 
nison, Colo., is making good use 
of the practice. 

Field has a bull, U Royal Mixer 
28, which he bred on his ranch 
and wanted to use more. By ar- 
tificial insemination he gets more 
cows bred to this bull than would 
be possible by hand breeding. 

After his cows calve on the 
home ranch they are taken to 
summer range — deeded land — 
more than 9000 feet in elevation. 
There the animals are put on 
irrigated pasture. The first pas- 
ture contains 320 acres. No bulls 
are allowed with the cows until all 
have been on pasture for six or 
seven weeks — the equivalent of 
two sexual cycles. 


During this time all animals 
are artificially bred. After this 
preliminary breeding period is 
past the cows are divided into 


Here's how ranchers get more cows 


bred to their best bull... 


Condensed from Western Farm Life 


groups. Approximately 25 cows 
which are to be definitely bred 
to the bull are kept in a separate 
pasture and watched. They are 
not turned loose with the rest of 
the herd until they are safely bred 
artificially. 

Last year, a second bull, HCR 
Silver Domino 12B, was used ar- 
tificially in the herd. Picked cows 
are exposed to semen from this 
bull during the first six- to seven- 
week period. 


At the end of the heavy breed- 
ing period the herd is divided into 
separate pastures with 50 cows 
and one bull in each. These 
“cleanup” bulls make sure as 
many cows as possible are bred. 

Approximately 82 per cent of 
the cows in the herd of 250 are 
artificially settled. Prior to the 
insemination program an average 
of 57 per cent of the cows were 
hand bred and settled before 
cleanup breeding. Average calf 
crop on the ranch is 95 per cent. 

Breeding season starts June 1 
on the Field ranch. All artificial 
breeding is stopped the first of 
September and all bulls are taken 


Reprinted by permission from Western Farm Life, P.O. Box 299, Denver 1, Colorade 
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from the herd October 15. 

The artificial breeding program 
is under the supervision of Field’s 
son, Fred. “This program keeps 
us on our toes,” Fred explains. 
“You have to be with the cattle 
all the time. We keep records on 
about everything that can hap- 
pen.” 

Records include any observa- 
tions of abnormalties found in 
the cows, disposition of cows, bull 
semen, condition of semen diluter, 
source of diluter and the number 
of the cows and the bulls they 
are bred to. 


A typical day starts at 5 a.m. 
Fred and Bill Gierhart ride the 
herd and pick up any cows ready 
for breeding. These animals are 
driven into a corral at summer 
camp headquarters. When the 
cows are corraled the boys clean 
and sterilize all inseminating 
equipment and collect the semen. 

Semen is diluted and enough 
to inseminate the cows in the cor- 
ral is taken out. The balance goes 
into a refrigerator. At about 6:30 
the boys are inseminating the 
cows. 

Animals collected that morning 
are kept in the corral during the 
day and inseminated again at 6 
p.m. 

After the cows are taken care 
of in the morning the two men 
are free to have their breakfast. 
After breakfast they take another 
ride through the herd looking for 
sick animals and additional cows 
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to be bred. This job is completed 
at about 10 a.m. 

During the hot part of the day, 
when the cows are settled down, 
fences are mended, irrigating is 
done, inseminating equipment 
used that morning is cleaned and 
sterilized and other normal ranch 
chores are performed. 

At four in the afternoon anoth- 
er ride is taken through the herd. 
Cows picked up that night will 
be artificially inseminated along 
with those picked up earlier that 
day. The morning cows are then 
turned out and the evening cows 





"George" is the world's 
loneliest sheep. Three years 
ago, he toppled 200 feet off 
a rocky Tasmanian cliff and 
landed unhurt on a ledge. 
Ever since he has grazed grass 
growing on the 40 yard shelf 
and watered at a spring trick- 
ling from the cliff top. His 
owner has tried repeatedly to 
rescue him, but the ledge 
tucked under the cliff face, is 
inaccessible. 





kept in for a second treatment the 
following morning. At about 7:00 
p.m. a final ride is taken through 
the herd. 

“Inseminating the cows twice 
eliminates a lot of seconds,” ex- 
plains Fred. “A large per cent 
of the animals are settled the first 
time they are brought in. We use 
one cubic centimeter of the di- 
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luted semen each time we treat 
the cows.” 

An average semen catch is five 
cubic centimeters. Semen is di- 
luted at one to five ratio of se- 
men to diluter. It is kept at a 
temperature of 40 degrees in a 
refrigerator. Most of the insem- 
inating equipment is sterilized 
with dry heat in an oven. The 
balance is boiled. 

“We have found some definite 
advantages in this program,” Fred 
states. “An outstanding bull pro- 
duces more offspring. Calves are 
grouped in closer age groups and 
there is better control of calving 
time, there is a definite improve- 
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ment in breeding efficiency and 
the program is easier on bulls. 
Their life span is increased sev- 
eral years. 

“Some of the disadvantages are 
that it takes an extra man. Extra 
time js required for care of equip- 
ment and the program itself is 
more expensive than a_ hand 
breeding program. It takes quite 
an investment in equipment.” 

“The extra expense is offset by 
the extra calves out of an out- 
standing bull. Kind of a neutral 
point is that hand breeding and 
artificial insemination both re- 
quire being with the cattle con- 
stantly.” 





Treated Fence Posts Give Longer Service 
Treating fence posts with preservative is hard work, but it pays 
off in longer-lasting fences, says Mike McNamee, Wyoming Univer- 
sity extension agricultural engineer. 
He suggests the “cold soaking” method as one of the easier ways 


to treat posts. 


This method is moderate in cost, and treated posts 








will last several years longer than untreated posts. Only materials 
and equipment needed are pentachlorophenol, a chemical compound 
called penta, and a tank to hold the posts and the chemical solution. 

Ready-to-use penta solutions are available but McNamee says 
it’s cheaper to buy penta concentrate and mix it with kerosene or 
light fuel oils. Carefully follow mixing directions on the label. One 
gallon of solution usually will treat 2-4 posts. Using penta reduces 
danger of fire. 

A stock tank or three oil-drum halves welded together make an 
excellent horizontal tank. For upright tanks, weld oil drums to- 
gether end to end. Wash out stock tanks thoroughly after use. 

To treat the posts, place them in the tank and fasten them down. 
Add the penta solution and allow posts to soak at least 46 hours. 
Remove posts, drain, and dry them in a shady place. When the 
wood is dry enough to handle, it is ready to use. 

—University of Wyoming 
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"| enjoy Farmer's Digest and find it so valuable 
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issues since 1945. | will bind them and have a 
complete library for reading and reference." 
"One article in Farmer's Digest made me at least 
a thousand dollars. | can say your magazine 
is the best investment | ever made." 


"Had | subscribed to your magazine years ago, 
farming for me would have been much more 
profitable. | won't be without it again.” 
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Cleaned-In-Place Pipeline Milking 


Pipeline milkers have come a long way to produce 
high quality milk and save labor .. . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


M. L. Mumgaard, Agricultural Engineer 


HE successful dairyman tries 

to get the highest quality 
milk possible with the least 
amount of effort. Cleaned-in- 
place (C.I.P.) pipeline milkers 
can help produce both high qual- 
ity milk and save labor. 

The bulk milk tank with pipe- 
line milking directly into the tank 
is an excellent combination. The 
increase in bulk tank installations 
will make the pipeline milker pop- 
ular. Long pipelines can be used 
because they do not have to be 
dismantled to be cleaned. They 
can be used in either stall barns 
or milking parlors. 

Pipeline milkers can reduce 
milking time about one-third in 
comparison to bucket units, but 
time saved will depend upon size 
of herd. Since the operator does 
not have to leave the milking 
area, he can give constant atten- 
tion to the milking machine and 
do a better job of milking. 

There are two types of pipe- 
lines, double line or loop and 
single line. They are also called 
pressure circulation and vacuum- 


gravity. During the milking op- 
eration they work identically, but 
the cleaning process is different. 

The single line (vacuum-grav- 
ity) is used on short lines of 60 
feet or less. The single pipeline is 
cleaned by flushing the cleaning 
solution back and forth by vacu- 
um and gravity or by reversing 
the vacuum from one end of the 
line to the other. 

The pressure system either uses 
a vacuum or a pressure pump to 
force the cleaning solution 
through the pipe loop. The milk« 





A total of 734 herds or al- 
most 45 per cent of all herds 
tested last year in the DHIA 
program averaged more than 
400 pounds of butterfat. 





pump which is used to pump 
the milk into the bulk tank can 
be used for cleaning or a separate 
pump can be installed. 

The milk can be put into the 
bulk tank by three different meth- 
ods. If the milk line is above 
the tank, a milk releaser can be 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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used and the milk will flow by 
gravity into the tank. A vacuum 
bulk tank will pull the milk di- 
rectly into the tank. A milk pump 
can pump the milk into the tank 
and also be used for cleaning. 

C.I.P. cleaning can be simply 
the washing of the pipeline or 
can include teat cup units and 
all parts washed automatically by 
setting a timer and adding wash- 
ing compound. As with all auto- 
matic devices, inspection of the 
job done is very important and 
some parts may need occasional 
hand cleaning. All equipment 
which is not cleaned in place must 
be disassembled, washed separate- 
ly and stored properly. 

C.I.P. pipelines require an ade- 
quate supply of hot water of good 
quality. The University of Wis- 
consin has found that pipelines 
require from one-fourth to two- 
thirds gallons of hot water per 
day for each foot of length. Vac- 
uum-gravity or single line re- 
quires the least amount of hot 
water. Fast recovery electric or 
gas heaters will provide sufficient 
water. A 52 gallon electric with 
both heating units operating or 
an 80 gallon with one heating 
unit will also provide water for 
herds up to 50 cows. 


The procedure for cleaning all 
milk pipelines after each milking 
should be: 

a. Pre-rinse with fresh water 
at a temperature of approximately 
100 degrees F. until the waste 
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line runs clear. 

b. Wash by circulating a suit- 
able washing compound using 
temperatures, concentrations and 
time of circulation recommended 
by the washing compound manu- 
facturer. The minimum time of 





Every day, the United 
States loses some 2,000 forty- 
acre farms from wind and 
water erosion. The soil thus 
lost can never be replaced, 
and our population is grow- 


ing by leaps and bounds. 





circulation should be 15 minutes. 

c. Rinse free of all washing 
solution with clean hot water. 
(Water having temporary hard- 
ness should have rinse tempera- 
tures that will prevent film for- 
mation.) It is recommended that 
a water softener be installed when 
the water has over 12 grain hard- 
ness. 

Just before milking all equip- 
ment and the pipeline should be 
sanitized. This is done by putting 
a chlorine solution through the 
pipeline. 

C.I.P. pipeline milking will be 
successful if manufactured, in- 
stalled and operated correctly. 
Before buying, it is wise to con- 
sult your milk sanitarian or coun- 
ty extension agent as they have 
information on materials, con- 
struction, installation, and sug- 
gested cleaning methods. 








Dairymen Like the WA DAM System 





AIRYMEN throughout the 
nation are finding it easy to 
locate “freeloaders” in their herds 
by a simple method developed in 
Illinois called Weigh-a-Day-a- 
Month. It takes about 5 minutes 
and 5 cents a cow a month. 
This simple record system was 
first used in Clinton county, IIl., 
in January of 1954. J. G. Cash, 
dairy specialist at the University 
of Illinois, had conceived the idea 
and developed the program. Farm 
Adviser Bert Sinclair offered to 
help find out how dairymen liked 
it. 


Sinclair signed up 22 farmers 
who kept Weigh-a-Day-a-Month 
records for a year. They were the 
first farmers in the nation to use 
the program. 

Today- more than 160 Illinois 
herds are on WADAM in 22 
counties. And now it’s a national 
program of the agricultural ex- 
tension service directed in the 
county by the farm adviser or 
county agent. 

The importance of butterfat 
tests is not overlooked in this pro- 
gram even though WADAM is a 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 


D.H.1.A. without butterfat testing locates the 
“boarders,” guides feeding improvements .. . 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


record system of milk weights. 
Research at the University of IIli- 
nois indicates that milk weights 
alone are 90 per cent as effective 
as milk weights with butterfat 
tests for guiding herd improve- 
ment. The assumption is there- 
fore made that cows with low 
milk yields are unprofitable re- 
gardless of their butterfat tests. 


A rule of thumb for culling is 
to cull all cows of the high-testing 
breeds that produce less than 
5,000 pounds of milk a year. Cull 
cows of low-testing breeds that 
produce less than 7,000 pounds. 

WADAM is a way to determine 
monthly and yearly milk produc- 
tion of each cow by weighing 
milk just one day a month. Sam 
T. Steffen, a dairyman in Liv- 
ingston county says, “It’s the best 
way there is for a farmer to be- 
gin keeping dairy records.” 

Cash explains the program this 
way. You take the WADAM rec- 
ord sheet to the barn on the 15th 
day of each month. Weigh the 
milk from each cow at both milk- 
ings and record the weights on 
the sheet. 


1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Also list any new cows in the 
herd, cows that have been sold, 
dry cows, and cows that have 
freshened. Then mail the sheet 
to the county farm adviser or 
county agent. 

He will calculate monthly pro- 
duction and return a report to 
you. He will include a sheet of 
timely dairy information and rec- 
ord sheets for the next month. 
At the end of the year you will 
receive a summary of annual pro- 
duction. 

With WADAM records, you 
can eliminate guesswork in cull- 
ing “boarders,” choosing cows to 





Farmers who live on the 
farm do not have to stop all 
work to receive Social Se- 
curity benefits. They can 
work part time or thoughout 
the year and still receive all 
their payments providing they 
earn less than $1,200. If they 
earn more than $1,200, they 
lose one or more monthly 
payment. 





raise replacement calves, and 
feeding according to production. 
In short, it helps you know your 
cows better. 

Most cooperators have had the 
same experience as John Nie- 
mann of Clinton county, Ill. He 
says, “I always believed produc- 
tion records were a good thing, 
but I didn’t feel I could afford 
DHIA.” 
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“Since enrolling in the pro- 
gram, I have culled three cows 
and another is on the list to go. 
Even though I have culled on 
milk weights alone there has not 
been any drop in the factory-test 
in my 14-cow herd.” 


“After enrolling in WADAM, 
I found that I didn’t know my 





Tests show the butterfat 
testing method used in bulk 
tanks is accurate if the milk 
is agitated long enough. 
Three minutes is the recom- 
mended length of agitation 
time. 





cows as well as I thought I did. 
The one I thought was best be- 
cause she gave a lot of milk when 
fresh finished the year with about 
7,000 pounds of milk, and my 
herd average was more than 
10,000 pounds.” 

On the other hand Elmer 
Kohrt of Livingston county says, 
“I found that my cows are better 
than I thought they were. I dis- 
covered one cow is producing 
more than 18,000 pounds a year.” 

These records are not official 
but their accuracy is surprising. 
For example, one cooperator in 
Clinton county had a WADAM 
herd average of 11,068 pounds 
of milk per cow. His milk sales 
were 10,600 pounds. 

Milk for the family and milk 
fed to calves accounted for part 
of the difference. Even without 
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accounting for any of the milk, cording to the monthly weight 


the difference is only 4.4 per cent. 

WADAM also helps you feed 
grain efficiently. Dairy specialists 
at the University of Illinois rec- 
ommended feeding one pound of 
grain for every 3 pounds of high- 
test milk (about 5 per cent butter- 
fat). Or feed a pound of grain 
for every 4 pounds of low-test 
milk. 

Most farmers on WADAM 
have simplified this rule by weigh- 
ing the grain held by their feed 
scoop. Then they just feed a 
number of scoops of grain ac- 


records. 

See your county agent about 
Weigh-a-Day-a-Month in your 
county. You can begin keeping 
records. If the program isn’t un- 
der way yet, your farm adviser 
or county agent will appreciate © 
your interest, for he may be plan- 
ning to start soon. 

WADAM iis still a relatively 
new program but it’s “filling the 
bill” for many dairymen who have 
not been keeping records. It’s a 
simple way to put a dairy herd on 
a sound business basis. 





Good Management Results in Top-Notch Dairy Herd 


A 500-pound butterfat production average per cow is possible 
for any farmer who practices careful dairy cattle selection and feeds 


the cows right. 


Fred Krohn had 4 grade cows when he moved on to his 160- 


acre farm in Nicollet county, Minnesota, 13 years ago. 


Since then, 


he has built up a herd of 24 registered Holsteins that averaged 502 
pounds of butterfat per cow during the past year, and 475 pounds 


the year before. 


The state butterfat average is less than 250 pounds per cow. 
Dairy specialists estimate that at least 350 pounds is necessary to give 


a good return to the farmer. 


Krohn’s herd is mostly “home grown.” He developed the herd 
by keeping cows that pay their way and getting rid of the “boarders.” 
By 1949 he had 12 cows, 16 in 1953, and 21 a year ago. 

He has been a full-fledged Dairy Herd Improvement association 


member since 1949. 


“DHIA records keep you cost conscious,” he 


says. “They tell you exactly what each cow is producing, and which 
ones aren’t paying their keep.” As he tells it, he keeps cows “that 
stand up well in health and know enough to come in out of the rain.” 
Some cows, he finds, are better doers and are able to take in more 
feed and produce more milk than others. 


—University Farm and Home News 








He Grows 80,000 Broilers in Spare Time 





Using such labor-savers as bulk feed bins, 
conveyors, and tractor clean-outs; Robert 
Lahtinen is building a broiler business in his 
spare time... 


Condensed from 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine 


Charles L. Stratton 


OU just don’t start from 

scratch and become a top 
broiler grower unless there is a 
good reason for success. 

Young Robert Lahtinen of 
Worcester County, Mass., is a 
conscientious broiler grower. He 
wouldn’t have switched from be- 
ing an independent to contract 
growing if prices hadn’t hit the 
long slump. But four 20,500- 
bird flocks annually represent a 
big gamble, the way prices have 
been, so he made the change. 
Now a large integrated broiler 
growing concern points him out 
as one of their top growers. 

Only four years ago he went 
into broilers, solely on the ex- 
perience obtained while working 
on a poultry farm. He is also 
helping out in the family baking 
business operated by his father. 
But as he puts it, “I had time on 
my hands and wanted to get 
ahead.” He started with a double- 
deck, 8500-bird house. “The 
first year was a low-profit year,” 


he says. “But the next year was 
good, and that’s when I expand- 
ed.” 

No high-priced custom job of 
building for this young poultry- 
man. The lumber was logged off 
in the family woods and, with 
the help of a couple of carpen- 
ters, he and his father built the 
second building—a double-deck, 
40x160-foot unit—in 10 weeks. 
Although he has capacity for 
more than 12,000 birds, he sticks 
to that figure. He firmly believes 
in allowing more than one square 
foot per bird and feels that you 
cannot get a better quality bird 
by crowding. 

Makes Profit on Contract 

Prices started downward and it 
wasn’t quite as easy financially 
after he built the new house. 
Speaking about changing from in- 
dependent to contract growing, he 
says, “Broilers have done well 
for me—but no business is profit- 
able when prices are lower than 
costs.” An integrated outfit 


Reprinted by permission from Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pennsylvania 
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thought him good enough to take 
a chance on him. He continues. 
“IT went on a standard penny- 
a-bird contract last October. The 


way prices turned out I should 


have done it earlier in August. 
But my books show that I don’t 
have any worries at a penny a 
week per bird.” 

His’ in-town job requires real 
early morning work and occasion- 
al days away from home. His 
wife, Edna, and his father alter- 
nate in caring for the birds. His 
wife works right along with the 
birds when he is absent, tending 
water fountains, also stirring up 





The United States produces 
84°/, of the world's automo- 
biles, 619%, of its wheat, 61% 
of its machinery, 71%, of its 
corn, and 75%, of its steel. 





the birds with a half dozen trips 
through the house during the day. 

Lahtinen uses lightweight bottle 
gas brooder-hovers which throw 
a lot of heat, he says, and check- 
ing on birds is easy because the 
hovers are off the floor. His can 
be pulled up to the ceiling to 
eliminate storage problems. 
Brooders are hung down through 
the center of his pens, and he 
puts guard rings around each two 
hovers, except in the center of 
the pen. There three hovers are 
circled by one guard. He claims 
work is easier and he doesn’t no- 
tice any difference whether two 
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or more hovers are grouped to- 
gether inside a single brooder 
guard. 
No Lights First Week 

The Lahtinens don’t use night 
lights during the first week. “With 
bright lights on,” he explains, 
“chicks sometimes become con- 
fused and cannot find the heat. 
In the dark, they are attracted 
to the heat by the glow from the 
pilot lights. After the first week, 
we leave lights on all the time.” 

Feeding is handled easily from 
strategically located bulk bins, 
using wheelbarrows. The first two 
or three days feed is placed on 
papers, then on the cardboard 
covers provided by the hatchery. 
Later on they change to regular 
hoppers — filling only one-third 
full to avoid waste, twice daily 
in the small house and only once 
daily in the large house, due to 
the larger number of feeders. 

Cleaning out either building is 
easy, as they have wide end doors. 
A small garden tractor equipped 
with a scraper pushes the litter 
through openings in the second 
floor directly into a truck. A 
large tractor and scoop cleans up 
the ground floor. The job is 
easier since flocks in both houses 
are of different ages. With trac- 
tors and truck it only takes six 
hours to clean out either build- 
ing. 

Filling a house with fresh pine 
shavings takes three hours. Shav- 
ings are delivered in bulk, 20 
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cords at a time, and unloaded by 
a conveyor owned by the trucker. 
Lahtinen uses wheelbarrows to 
take the shavings from the con- 
veyor and dump them into piles 
throughout the building for quick 
spreading. 


Plan Full Time Operation 


Immediate future plans call for 
gravel fill and grading in front 
of both buildings to make it easier 
for the processor’s trucks at mar- 
ket time. 


The Lahtinens new ranch-style 
home is a good 100 yards away 
from both chicken houses. “We 
like poultry,” they say, “but we 
don’t want them too close to the 
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house. If we should ever decide 
to sell our home, the poultry 
buildings will not detract from the 
location.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lahtinen intend 
turning their broiler growing pro- 
gram (the largest in their sec- 
tion) into a full-time instead of a 
sideline business. They do not in- 
tent to increase their flock size, 
but will devote all their time to 
make their broiler program even 
better. As Robert puts it, “Broil- 
ers have done well for us in the 
past and we expect to .continue. 
When prices are right, we'll go 
independent again. Meanwhile, 
we'll raise on contract and keep 
it a going business.” 








Feed Each Cow According to Her Ability to Produce 


In feeding dairy cows, it’s the personal touch that tips the milk 
scales in your favor. You’re traveling the road to efficiency when 
you feed each cow according to her ability to produce, Bill Northern, 
West Virginia extension dairyman explained. 

“Cows differ in their need for feed,” Northern says. “A good 
cow fed correctly uses about half her ration for maintenance, the 
other half to produce milk, Feed her too much and the extra 
nutrients go into body fat; feed her too little, and milk production 
suffers. You strike a happy medium when you feed in proportion 
to milk-producing ability.” 

The WEIGH-A-DAY-A-MONTH record-keeping plan gives you 
the production figures you need for correct feeding, Northern re- 
minded. It’s a simple, low-cost plan which helps in culling and in 
the selection of herd replacements, too. 

“Ask your county agricultural agent about this new dairy record- 
keeping plan,” Northern urged. “If you keep no production records 
now, the WADAM program is designed especially for you.” 


—West Virginia University 








Why Bacterial Counts 
Are A Guide to Quality Milk 


How the bacteriologist estimates the number and 





EW consumers realize the val- 

ue of bacterial counts and es- 
sential laboratory tests in deter- 
mining the quality of milk. For 
that matter, not many consumers 
understand that there are good 
and bad bacteria, what “counts” 
mean, how they are made, and 
when they are taken. 

An explanation of the term 
“bacterial count” might begin 
with a definition of the word bac- 
teria. According to Webster, bac- 
teria are “a large widely distrib- 
uted group of typically one-celled 
microorganisms, chiefly parasitic 
or saprophytic.” Science has been 
able to classify these bacteria and 
determine which are objection- 
able in milk and which are not. 

Bacterial counts, therefore, are 
tests which enable the bacteriolo- 
gist to estimate the number and 
types of bacteria present in milk 
and to determine if the number 
is within a reasonable standard 
established by law. 

Two Methods 
There are two methods by 


' types of bacteria in milk and determines if the 
count is within the standard established by law. 


Condensed from Certified Milk 


which bacterial counts are made: 
the direct microscopic and/or the 
agar plate count. In an article 
by J. M. Jensen, these methods 
are described as follows: “The 
direct microscopic method re- 
quires the making of a smear 
(equivalent to 1/100 milliliter of 
milk) spread uniformly over a 
square-centimeter area. The milk 
is dried, defatted, and stained. 
Bacteria are counted in each area 
examined under a microscope. 


“By examining milk under the 
microscope it’s possible to distin- 
guish the bacteria as to size and 
shape. This furnishes a clue to 
possible sources of contamination. 
These reports will usually refer 
to poor cooling, utensil contamin- 
ation, mastitis and so forth. They 
should be considered as possible, 
rather than absolute reasons for 
indicated defects. 

“Standard plate counts are 
made by causing bacteria in milk 
to grow on agar until visible col- 
onies are produced. Milk is di- 
luted to an extent necessary for 


Reprinted by permission from Certified Milk, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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a good distribution of colonies. 

“Agar medium, containing nut- 
rients required for growth of bac- 
teria, is mixed with the diluted 
milk. Plates are incubated at 95 
degrees and held for 48 hours, at 
which time growth-colonies are 
counted and the bacterial count 
determined.” 

As Jensen states, “Bacterial 
counts are far more sensitive 
measures of milk quality than are 
taste and odor. Tests have shown 
that bacterial counts in milk may 
range from 1.5 to 10 million per 
milliliter before the off-flavors 
caused by bacteria can be de- 
tected (there are 956 milliliters 





The elderly tycoon, age 75, 
carried his 19-year-old bride 
over the threshold. He in- 
troduced her to his household 
staff, and asked his chauffeur 
what he thought of the new 
mistress. The chaffeur re- 
plied, "She's a beautiful 
young lady, sir, but | hate 
to see a man start out on a 
day's work so late in the after- 
noon.” 





in one quart). Although the off- 
flavors are not detected at those 
levels, chemical tests showed that 
certain milk constituents are im- 
paired.” 

According to the Boston Health 
Department, “a substantially low- 
er figure for bacteria means clean- 
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er milk.” 
Certified Milk 

On the Certified Milk Farm, 
the milk testing laboratory is the 
center of important activity. For 
Certified Milk, the bacterial count 
must be exceptionally low. For 
example, in a metropolitan city 
where the health department bac- 
terial count for regular milk be- 
fore pasteurization is required not 
to exceed 300,000 bacteria per 
ml. Certified Raw Milk, deliv- 
ered to the customer, must count 
under 10,000 per ml., in accord- 
ance with the rigid Methods and 
Standards for the Production of 
Certified Milk issued by the 
American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions. 

Under the city regulations reg- 
ular pasteurized milk must be de- 
livered to consumers with not 
more than 30,000 bacteria per 
ml.; but the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions’ required standards for Cer- 
tified pasteurized is “not more 
than 500 bacteria per ml.,” as 
delivered to the customer. 

To emphasize further the safe- 
guards employed on Certified 
Milk Farms, routine bacteriolo- 
gical examinations are made daily 
or at least once a week, or more 
frequently, as a Medical Milk 
Commission may direct. At least 
50 per cent of samples of milk 
examined are “route samples” in 
final containers as delivered to 
the consumers. 








Our ny Hog Markets 





EEP up with the changes in 

seasonal hog price trends— 
then plan your production pro- 
gram to hit the peaks. You could 
net an extra $5 per head by sell- 
ing your hogs when prices usually 
are high. 

Seasonal trends are different 
now than they were 20 years, 10 
years and even 5 years ago. The 
peak in annual hog prices is com- 
ing earlier in the year and there 
is less difference between the 
high and low points. 

Before World War II, summer 
hog prices usually moved upward 
until September. Around 1950 
the peak had shifted ahead to 
July and August as more and 
more farmers “saw the light.” 
They raised earlier pigs and 
pushed them to market faster. 
During the past 5 years the av- 
erage downswing has started as 
early as May, though not sharply 
until after mid-summer. 

The trick is to sell your hogs 
before others flood the market. 
Indiana farmers have been doing 
a good job with early pigs. Ten 


It will pay to keep in tune with 

anging seasonal hog price 
trends. You make $4 to $5 more 
per hog by hitting peak markets. 


Condensed from Farm Profit 


years ago they took a close look at 
the changing price trend and be- 
gan to move farrowings ahead. 
Hoosier farmers now sell more 
hogs during August and Septem- 
ber—typically months of higher 
prices than later—than do other 
Cornbelt farmers. 

The average price drop the 
past 3 years from August to Oc- 
tober and from September to No- 
vember was $2.25 per cwt. If you 
were to sell 100 hogs weighing 
200 Ibs., that would make a dif- 
ference of $450 in your check. 
Average May or June marketings 





The population of some 
prairie dog colonies is 
thought to exceed 400 mil- 
lion. Some spread over 25 
square miles of land. 





would have boosted the extra in- 
come to nearly $1,000. 

It takes advance planning to 
hit those May, June and July 
markets. It means you start 
breeding in August for December 
farrowings. And you need winter 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Profit, published by Massey-Harris, 
1000 Empire Building, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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farrowing equipment and labor 
to start your pigs and push them 
on fast gains. 

While about 70% of the total 
U. S. spring pig crop is born in 
spring months, Indiana farmers 
now get a head start by farrowing 
half their crop in December, Jan- 
uary and February. 

“During the past 8 years early 
marketings made Indiana farmers 
$13 million more than if they had 
followed the national marketing 
pattern,” says Clifton Cox, Pur- 
due marketing economist. 

“We advise farmers to check 
their setup to see if changes in 
farrowing and marketing will 
make more money,” Cox says. “A 
farmer must consider costs as well 
as gross returns in deciding when 
to farrow.” 

“Don’t expect the present price 
trend to stand still,” warns Fran- 
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cis Kutish, Iowa State market 
outlook specialist. “As the swing 
toward early marketings contin- 
ues, the average monthly high 
might come even earlier in the 
year than it does now. More 
multiple farrowings would tend to 
level out prices.” 


Iowa farmers have jumped 
winter farrowings from 3% to 
25% of their December-May crop 
the past 10 years. Ohio and Mis- 
souri now farrow 40% of their 
“spring pigs” from December 
through February. 


“Main thing is to watch aver- 
age trends from year to year,” 
says Kutish, “and plan your pro- 
duction accordingly. Studying 
price outlooks and reports of pros- 
pective farrowings are big helps 
in making both short-run and 
long-range decisions.” 





There's A Big Difference in Cows 


Some dairy cows are not capable of good production no matter 
how well they are fed and managed. You can use production records 
to eliminate such animals, says Ed Malcheski, dairy husbandman at 


the University of Wisconsin. 


The average cow in Wisconsin produces 7,000 pounds of milk 


a year. 


DHIA records show that this cow will eat her way through 
$120 worth of feed. Other costs will be about $70. 


With milk at 


$3.50 a hundredweight, she’ll return the farmer around $55 for his 


labor. 


Now take the cow that produces 11,000 pounds of milk. Her 
feed costs will be almost $170, and she’ll cost a farmer $84 additional. 


But she’ll return $134 to the farmer for his labor . . 
double the return on the average cow. 


. more than 
—Wisconsin Extension 








Milking Parlors — 
Do We Spend $10 to Save $2? 
df 





ASHIONS change, they come 

and go. One is bound to won- 
der whether the milking parlour 
is here to stay or whether it, too, 
will become a fashion of the past. 
Prices have been steadily rising 
for years, the cost of feedingstuffs, 
labour and capital equipment per- 
haps more so than most. It was 
with all this in mind that the 
whole conception of the milking 
parlour was evolved. 


The original idea was to make 
greater use of forage crops, milk- 
ing the cows through a portable 
bail (pre-fab, open milking stalls 
fabricated largely of tubing and 
equipped with milking machines) 
which could be sited on the crop 
itself. 


The snags of this system soon 
became painfully apparent. It 
worked well in summer, but be- 
cause about half the year in this 
country is winter, the fields be- 
came mudbaths on all but the 
highest land, being continually 


An English dairyman traces the development 
of the milking parlor in his country and 
wonders about its future... 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock Breeder 


John Jennings 


poached by the cattle and by the 
tractor, which had to be used 
to move the bail and cart the 
milk. The storm lantern was the 
only source of light during the 
long winter months. 

The logical step was to drag 
the bail on to a patch of concrete 
within a fenced yard during the 
winter months, and rely on vast 
quantities of straw to keep the 
cattle warm and dry. Even after 
the expense of replacing the 
fences with walls to keep the wind 
out, this system became quite im- 
practicable on all but the farms 
of the Eastern Counties, where 
straw was plentiful and rainfall 
low. 


Roofing Success 


A roof was next constructed 
over half the area and found so 
successful that before long many 
had extended it to cover the 
whole yard. Cattle were dehorned 
to accommodate greater numbers 
under the same roof, and the bail 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer and Stock-Breeder, Stamford St., London, $.E. 1, England 
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itself was possibly converted into 
a two-level type parlour to save 
the operator backache. 

Then the cows could be pushed 
through so fast that they did not 
even have time to eat up their 
due ration of food; so the more 
enlightened farmers promptly set 
about the task of dividing the 
herd into two or three groups ac- 
cording to yield and feeding each 
group correspondingly. 

Even then the weaklings got 
none, while the greedy ones be- 
came fat and lazy. The floor was 
therefore concreted and mangers 
and tyings installed. 

The only real difference be- 
tween this set-up and the old tra- 
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ditional shed is that now cattle 
can lie anywhere, even on their 
own droppings, and the total cov- 
ered area is nearly double that 
of the old type of shed. 

Yields from parlour-milked 
herds, are probably lower, and 
many people are prepared to lose 
up to a hundred or more gallons 
per cow, worth 600 to 1,000 
English pounds (a pound is about 
$2.80) on a 40-cow herd, to save 
perhaps as much as a couple of 
hundred pounds a year on the 
extra labour involved in daily 
cleaning out and the manhan- 
dling of milk in the type of cow- 
shed which has so long stood the 
test of time. 








Timber Bids Increase Profit 


In Indiana, use of a publication prepared by Purdue University 
foresters enabled two southern Indiana farmers to greatly increase 
financial benefits from sale of timber. The publication, mimeograph 
F-28, lists primary wood-using industries of southern Indiana. 


A Harrison County woodland owner, following the recommen- 
dation of the district forester, used the mimeograph to advertise 19 
marked trees for sale from his classified forest. Six sealed bids, 
ranging from $2500 to $6185—a variation of $3685—were received. 


A Bartholomew County farmer had been offered $250 for all 
the trees—mainly red and white oak, tulip and beech—on an eight 
acre tract. None of the trees were of veneer quality. The farmer 
did not sell for $250 but marked the ripe trees and asked for bids 
from buyers listed in the mimeograph. Five bids weré received, the 


highest being $650 or $400 more than the original offer for all the 
trees. 


The mimeograph is available from county extension agents or 
the agricultural office at Purdue. —Indiana Extension 








Plenty of Good Silage Boosts 





HREE things are essential to 

profitable dairy farming — 
good cows, good management and 
good feeding. 

Artificial breeding associations 
have made it possible for any 
dairyman to have good cows. The 
use of superior bulls for a few 
generations can accomplish won- 
ders. 

Good Management 

Good management consists 
largely of doing the things which 
we know should be done and do- 
ing them at the proper time. 
Some of our most valuable infor- 
mation comes from studies of 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associ- 
ations’ records. One thing which 
is very evident from these studies 
is that most dairy cows are cap- 
able of greater and more profit- 
able milk production if changed 
to better programs of feeding and 
management. 

The one change which has se- 
cured the greatest increase in 
dairy profits for the most farmers 


Dairy Profits 


Field choppers and the modern silo 


can provide quality roughage at low 
cost... 


Condensed from Tennessee Farmer 


is improvement in both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of roughage 
provided for their cows. The 
average of the cows in DHIA 
work is much above the general 
average, yet the production of 
many of these herds was defin- 
itely handicapped by poor rough- 
age programs. In speaking of 
such herds, Mr. G. A. Williams 
who directs DHIA work in In- 
diana says, “It is safe to assume 
that a well-planned and care- 
fully managed feeding program, 
built on plenty of high quality 
roughage, would have resulted in 
an increased income of at least 
25 per cent.” 
Save First Alfalfa Crop 

The value of first quality al- 
falfa hay has long been recog- 
nized, but too often farmers fail to 
realize what a small percentage 
of their hay could really be rated 
as excellent for milk production. 


The U.S.D.A. says: “Rain dur- 
‘ing field drying may easily re- 


duce the value of hay 30 to 40 


Reprinted by permission from Tennessee Farmer, Box 210, Middletown, Kentucky 
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per cent, a loss that may be avoid- 
ed by putting the alfalfa in the 
silo.” 

Corn silage has also been long 
recognized as an excellent and 
economical dairy feed, but the 
labor of cutting it and getting it 
into the silo was discouraging. 
Putting up grass silage in the old 
way was still slower and more 
costly. Present-day field choppers 
and the silo have made it possible 
for farmers to solve the problem 
of quality roughage at an eco- 
nomical cost. Making corn and 
grass silage doubles the value of 
the corn crop and makes high 
quality roughage available every 
year from the first cutting of al- 
falfa, instead of poor quality hay, 
most years. 

It is now not only possible, but 
practical, for the cows to have 
access at all times to all the high 
quality roughages they will con- 
sume, and that is the backbone of 
economical milk production. 


The first cutting of alfalfa can 
be put into the silo when it is at 
its best, because good silage can 
be made in weather when it is 
impossible to make hay, and after 
passing the one-fourth bloom 
stage, alfalfa rapidly loses its val- 
ue for making milk. The silage 
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Small Grain Silage 

Making silage from small grains 
is increasing in popularity, especi- 
ally from oats and barley. They 
should be cut in the milk stage, 
if possible, and put in without 
wilting. Reports from Purdue and 
other experiment stations show 
that oats harvested for silage will 
yield from 2! to four times the 
feed nutrients that come from 
harvesting the crop for grain. 
When legumes are,sown with the 
small grain, removing the crop 
for silage gives the legumes a 
much better chance to survive. 
At Purdue, a wheat crop was cut 
for silage when the heads were 
just out of the boot, a second 
growth of wheat was ensiled 60 
days later, and a cutting of the 
alfalfa-ladino mixture, which had 
been sown in, was made into sil- 
age in mid-August. The total 
yield of the three cuttings was 
19 tons per acre. They report 
small grain silage as good as grass 
silage when both are properly 
made. 


The key to low cost milk pro- 
duction is a plentiful supply of 
high quality roughage. The key 
to a plentiful supply of high qual- 
ity roughage today is sufficient 
silo capacity. It is easily possi- 


is then available when pastures@ble to have high quality silage 


are past their prime. With plenty 
of high quality silage available, 
there is no reason for a herd to 
suffer a “slump” at any season 
of the year. 


all year round, every year. To 
depend upon hay alone is to have 
too many disappointments, with 
lower milk yields and higher costs 
of production. 


























One Bull Equals 2257 


N 






RTIFICIAL insemination al- 

though relatively new, is one 
of the most useful tools the dairy- 
man has at his command today. 
In an industry where every sav- 
ing counts, this service has been 
a winner from the beginning. 

Recently we interviewed Abe 
Solomon about the progress arti- 
ficial insemination has made in 
California dairying. Solomon, as 
manager of the Sonoma-Marin 
Dairy Breeding Cooperative, Inc., 
manages the obtaining and ship- 
ping of semen of the cooperative’s 
25 bulls. The cooperative has 
new quarters just outside the city 
limits of Petaluma, California, 
where it maintains proven bulls 
of all breeds. 

In presenting facts on the over- 
all artificial breeding program to- 
day, Solomon said in 1956 about 
5,762,656 cows were artificially 
bred out of the Nation’s 23,028,- 


Calves a Year... 


Through man's ingenuity, 2550 bulls fathered 
5,762,656 calves in 1956. Read this progress 
report on artificial breeding .. . 


Condensed from California Farmer 


Roy Hitchcock 


000 dairy cows and heifers. To 
service that many cows, some 
2550 bulls were used and that 
meant that each bull had to ac- 
count for 2257 cows. 

Despite gains, the artificial in- 
semination service believes a more 
rapid growth is needed, Solomon 
said. He and others of the in- 
dustry believe this will come when 
the dairyman realizes that artifi- 
cial insemination offers a better, 
cheaper and handier method of 
breeding than can be found by 
using on-the-ranch bulls. 

“Artificial insemination is 
cheaper in two ways,” he de- 
clared. “First, it costs less than 
maintaining a bull, and second, it 
presents the dairyman—in most 
instances—with a better bred 
calf. However, management is 
still the key to success.in the dairy 
business. On farms where good 
management is practiced, in- 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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creases in milk and butterfat of 
daughter over dam can be made. 
For example, in one instance the 
butterfat rose from 460 pounds 
a year per cow average to 560 
pounds using artificial breeding. 
This, I admit, is the exception, 
but in most cases gains are usually 
substantial. 

“On the other hand, on ranches 
poorly managed artificial insemin- 
ation does little or nothing more 





Wettest spot on earth is 
believed to be Cherrapunji, 
India. It had 83 feet of rain 
in one nine month period; 40 
inches fell in one day. 





for the dairyman than any ‘calf- 
getter’ he may have around the 
place. These dairies often have 
poor facilities, feed poorly, have 
inferior stock and bad milking 
habits. 

“We found that in comparing 
costs on 12 dairies in Marin 
County, with an average cow pop- 
ulation of 68 cows, that it was 
cheaper to use artificial insemin- 
ation. The bulls kept for breeding 
cost operators an average of $7.12 
per breeding—ranging from $6.50 
to $8.60. Artificial insemination, 
on the other hand, costs $6.50 per 
service. At this price, the dairies 
could afford to have several ad- 
ditional services and replace the 
bull with a cow that would give 
milk in the bargain.” 

Frozen semen is the latest trick 
in the artificial insemination bus- 
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iness. C. L. Pelissier, Extension 
dairyman, reported that this de- 
velopment has been spectacular 
during the past year. He points 
out that the first calf from a cow 
inseminated with frozen semen 
was dropped in May, 1953. By 
the end of 1956, some 40 semen- 
producing organizations were 
freezing semen and using it in 
their areas of operation. In Jan- 
uary, 1957, there were 342,356 
ampules of frozen semen in stor- 
age and 27 per cent of these were 
from 68 bulls that were dead on 
that date. 

Purebred breeders like frozen 
semen. It’s a natural for them. 
They can freeze semen from a 
prizewinning, proven bull and can 
thus stretch his “get” way past 
his prime or death, Solomon re- 
marked. He hopes to be able to 
offer some beef breeders a like 
service. Cost of frozen semen is 
higher than that of fresh, how- 
ever, and the $1 to $1.75 increase 
may make some difference to 
breeders. 

On the question of frozen se- 
men for beef animals, Rube Al- 





In his lifetime, the average 
person consumes the total 
production from eight years 
milking of the average cow— 
48,710 pounds of milk. 





baugh, Extension cattleman, said 
that artificial insemination, al- 
though used somewhat success- 
fully in the East, where herds are 
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small and easily corraled, had 
not been too successful in the 
West. He pointed out that beef 
animals have a much shorter heat 
period than dairy cattle. Corral- 
ing them, getting the semen there 
in time has discouraged its use. 
He also points out that breed or- 
ganizations in beef cattle have 
strict laws governing frozen se- 
men. 


At present, not only California 
but the Nation has a long way to 


2,257 CALVES A YEAR §1 


go before the records of Europe 
can be equalled. For example, 
80 per cent of Denmark’s dairy 
cows are artificially bred. In 
Holland, this number is 65 per 
cent and in Great Britain, 50 per 
cent. The National Association 
of Artificial Breeders believes that 
since all but a few of the “old 
wives’ tales” about artificial 
breeding have been proven false, 
dairymen will use this method in 
ever-increasing numbers. 








U. S. Cattle Authority Disagrees with Russian 


One American cattle breeding authority is outspokenly in dis- 
agreement with a new breeding theory that’s claimed to be the 
answer to Russia’s milk shortage. Dr. John W. Bartlett, Rutgers 
University, has commented on cross-breeding being advocated by 
Trofim D. Lysenko, Russian biologist. 

Lysenko’s chief claim to fame is his theory that environment is 
genetically more important than heredity. Applying this to cows, he 
maintains that he has cross-bred Holstein cows with Jersey bulls and 
has got offspring that produce the high volume of the Holstein and 
the rich milk of the Jersey. 

Dr. Bartlett’s views on this are that there could be some increase 
in the butterfat test, but with a lowering of the milk capacity from 
the parent Holstein. It could result in a sort of blend. 

Lysenko also claims that by special feeding during a cow’s preg- 
nancy he can bring about in the unborn calf the inheritance of 
the sire. 

“Completely contrary to Mendelian inheritance,” says the New 
Jersey authority. “This has no substantial backing of our geneticists. 
Improvement in dairying can come only from the selection of superior 
parents.” 

“The world’s record dairy cow of 1900 gave 23,180 pounds of 
milk in a year. In 1955, thanks mostly to breeding from superior 
parents by selection generation after generation, the world’s record 
was more than 41,000 pounds.” —Rutgers University 








Some Causes of Low Fertility in Cattle 
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ANY controlled experiments 

have been aimed at find- 
ing causes of low fertility. Some 
causes have been found, others 
have not. Many times low fer- 
tility is a result of more than just 
a single cause. 


In 1938, Speilman and Jones 
reported a study made of the 
Oregon State College herd. This 
study represented 368 cows of 
four breeds. It covered 25 years 
and different cow families were 
compared as well as different 
breeds. The results of this study 
show a significant difference in 
breeding efficiency of 13.7 per 
cent between the breed with the 
highest breeding efficiency and 
the one with the lowest. When 
cow families within breeds were 
compared, significant differences 
in fertility levels were found in 
most cases. 


Trimberger and Davis made di- 
rect comparisons between fertility 
levels of dams and daughters, but 
could find no significant associa- 
tions. They did, however, indi- 


Failure to calve may be a result of more 


than one cause . 


Condensed from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


Harry R. Donoho, 


Northwestern Ohio Extension Dairyman 


cate that some trends in the re- 
productive performance were 
present. 

In general, there is little evi- 
dence that nutrition plays an im- 
portant role in the level of fer- 
tility of Ohio dairy cattle. There 
are studies that show that a Vit- 
amin A deficiency can, when se- 
vere, lower fertility. This defi- 
ciency might occur in the early 
spring when the supply of good 
quality hay is low. 

A low phosphorous diet can 
also lower fertility. This condi- 
tion could exist when little or no 
grain is fed along with poor qual- 
ity roughage. 


Freemartins 


A freemartin is a sterile female 
calf born as a twin to a male calf. 
The exact cause of the sterility 
is still debatable. The chance of 
a heifer being fertile when 
twinned with a male calf is ap- 
proximately six per cent. 

A recent study made at Ohio 
State University indicates that ap- 
proximately six per cent of the 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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cows will return in heat after 
pregnancy has occurred. This may 
occur any time after pregnancy, 
but usually it is from two to three 
months following the conception. 

The question often arises, “Why 
wait 60 days following calving 
to rebreed a cow?” Many reports 
show that from 60 to 90 days fol- 
lowing calving conception rates 
are best. Recent studies by Wis- 
consin workers have at least par- 
tially answered this question. It 
seems that the condition of the 
uterus at the time of breeding is 
very important for conception. 
The return of the uterus to its 
normal shape, size and position 
following calving seems to be 
largely determined by the amount 
of time elapsed. 

The following table shows the 
results of the Wisconsin study: 


Time following Cows with 





calving normal uteri 
30 days 6 per cent 
45 days 44 per cent 
60 days 75 per cent 
75 days 87 per cent 
90 days 96 per cent 
105 days 99 per cent 


It was shown in this study that 
young cows returned to normal 
(reproductively) an average of 
eight days earlier than older cows. 


The Effect of Heat on Conception 

Most reproductive studies agree 
that best conception rates are ob- 
tained when cows are bred from 
60 to 90 days following calving. 





LOW FERTILITY IN CATTLE 53 


New York reports a study that 
indicates that a heat period fol- 
lowing calving and prior to the 
service period as being highly im- 
portant to conception. The study 
was made with cows that were 
bred under 60 days following 
calving. Those with a previous 
heat had a conception rate of 70.6 
per cent. Those bred during the 
first heat had a 35.7 per cent con- 
ception rate. Healthy cows nor- 
mally show signs of heat 35 to 55 
days following calving. 

Recent studies at Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin 
and others show that embryonic 
mortality accounts for low fertil- 
ity in many instances. Embryonic 
mortality usually occurs during 
the first three months of preg- 
nancy. Their work points out 
that 15 to 30 per cent of cows 
return for repeat service because 
of foetal mortality rather than a 
failure to conceive. 


Reports from both New York 
and Wisconsin indicate that the 
embryonic mortality rate is in- 
fluenced to a certain degree by 
the sire used. Usually the mor- 
tality rate is higher with low fer- 
tility sires than high fertility ones. 

A Wisconsin report of 100 re- 
peat breeder cows, divided into 
equal groups of 50 each, points 
out the importance of embryonic 
deaths in cattle breeding. Fifty 
cows were slaughtered 16 days 
after breeding. It was found that 
58 per cent of these cows were 
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pregnant. The other 50 cows were 
slaughtered 34 days following 
breeding. In this group 28 per 
cent were pregnant. Their con- 
clusions were that in repeat breed- 
er cows about 50 per cent of the 
time embryonic deaths occur. 
This usually happens between 16 
and 34 days following breeding. 


The cow is considered from 
four to six times more important 
than the sire in successful con- 
ception. 

Quality of Semen 


Most people concerned with re- 
production in dairy cattle realize 
the importance of good quality 
semen on conception rates. Sires 
that produce a poor quality semen 
are of little value on the farm as 
herd sires. Those that are pro- 
ducers of poor semen are seldom 
used for any length of time in ar- 
tificial breeding organizations. 
Repeat services are an expense 
to breeding organizations, tech- 
nicians and dairymen alike. 
Therefore, artificial breeding or- 
ganizations are constantly trying 
to supply top-quality semen to 
their members. 


Poor Conception from 
Other Causes 

Cows bred artificially should 
be bred from mid-heat to approx- 
imately six hours after heat for 
best results. 

Structural defects in cattle 
sometimes are causes of low fer- 
tility. These cattle may or may 
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not have normal heat symptoms. 

Reproductive diseases in cattle 
can be very expensive to dairy- 
men. These diseases are better 
diagnosed and controlled with the 
help of a competent veterinarian. 

Hormone disturbances are 
proving to be more of a problem 
in dairy cattle reproduction than 
was once realized. Many cases of 
cystic ovaries, infantile ovaries, 
cows that ovulate abnormally, 
and heat periods without visible 
symptoms, are likely to be the re- 
sult of hormone imbalances. 
Treatment is often difficult and 
the results are sometimes discour- 
aging. Further research in the 
endocrine field of dairy cattle re- 
production will no doubt give us 
answers to some of these prob- 
lems. 


Helps for Conception Rates 


1. Keep accurate heat records on 
all cows. 

2. Be sure the cow is in breeding 
condition (wait 60 days fol- 
lowing calving before re- 
breeding). 

3. Feed good quality roughage 
and grain whenever possible. 

4. Breed cows from mid-heat to 
six hours after end of heat. 

5. A healthy herd is essential for 
good conception. 

6. Do not expect the herd or an 
individual cow’s breeding per- 
formance to be the same from 
year to year. 











Trim Costs by Trimming Hoofs 





Hoofs may grow faster than cows 
wear them out, causing lameness and 
discomfort. Here are suggestions for 
trimming .. « 


Condensed from The Kraftsman 


Oran Bryant 


RIMMING costs is important 

to a dairyman, but so is an- 
other kind of trimming. Dale 
Cohenour, Milledgeville, Ill., be- 
lieves in beginning at the bottom 
—by trimming his cows’ hoofs. 

When cows are confined to 
barns during the winter and are 
pastured on soils lacking in abra- 
sive material, the hoofs grow fast- 
er than they are worn off. This 
results in the development of long 
toes that will eventually produce 
discomfort to the cow in stand- 
ing and walking. Unless the hoofs 
are trimmed, lameness and a 
crippled condition may result. 

The hoofs should be trimmed 
by chiseling off the fore part of 
the toe and rasping or chiseling 
off the excessive growth under- 
neath. Extreme care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid injury to the 
quick, which could lead to infec- 
tion and additional lameness. 

If the toes are too long, they 
may break off and get very sore, 
causing the cow to favor one foot. 
This puts unnecessary strain on 


the other legs and will weaken 
the whole cow. 


If the front feet are not 
trimmed, the cow will either toe 
out or toe in with age and the 
ridge on the bottom of the hoof 
will become hard and sore. This 
may cause a cow to lean against 
the stanchion to support her 
weight. In time, this may cause 
winged shoulders which could re- 
sult in loss of several years pro- 
duction. 


Also, this ridge on the bottom 
of the foot will collect manure 
and dirt until it becomes full and 
level. This manure pack on the 
bottom of the foot makes the foot 
soft in the center and is a good 
place for foot rot to start. This 
will cause a loss of milk for from 
one week to six months depend- 
ing on how serious it becomes 
before detected. 


The hind feet are more im- 
portant than the front in this re- 
spect. If the hock turns in it will 
injure the rear udder, and allow 
mastitis to get a start. Breaking 


Reprinted by permission from The Kraftsman, published by Kraft Foods Co., Chicago 90, Iilinols 
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away of the rear udder can also 
result which will cause a loss in 
production. 

Weak pasterns, cycle hocks, or 
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that the cow cannot walk prop- 
erly. This will make her hunt a 
shade tree instead of feed. 


Foot rot is often found in cows 





high arched backs may come from 
bad feet. The weak pastern will 
hinder the cow in grazing, and 
also may cause breeding trouble. 
The cycle hock will get so weak 


in winter and spring because a 
pack has built up and caused soft 
feet. Cutting off the ridge of the 
hoof will prevent this build up. 





Gains Noted in Herds Using Artificial Breeding 


Sizeable increases in milk production have been recorded in 
herds where artificial breeding is used, says Dr. V. L. Baldwin, 
Virginia associate dairy specialist. 


A survey of Virginia herds completed last year showed that 
herds with over half of the cows from artificial breeding had made 
nearly a 25% gain in 7 years, or over 3% each year. Herds with less 
than half of the cows from artificial breeding made less progress, and 
herds with no cows from artificial breeding made no progress at 
all on the average. 


Dr. Baldwin says that even a 3% gain over the 1954 average 
production of 8,388 pounds of milk would be more than 250 pounds. 
At $5.60 cwt., 250 pounds was worth $14. This would pay the 
breeding fee and still provide an extra profit of $8.00 per cow, while 
saving the cost of buying and feeding a dangerous bull. 


There are many advantages to artificial breeding, Dr. Baldwin 
says. It makes the services of outstanding sires available to many 
herds. It is an effective aid in preventing the spread of disease. The 
cost of getting cows bred, especially in herds of 20 cows or less, is less 
than by natural breeding. The size of the herd can be increased 
with the average cost to breed each animal remaining the same. 
Two or more breeds of dairy cattle can be kept on the farm without 
the need for a bull of each breed, and two or more cows can be 
cared for in the space needed for a bull. 


Artificial breeding also increases the value of the resulting calf 
either as a future herd replacement or if sold for breeding purposes. 


—Virginia Extension 











Holstein Steers Fed Out for Beef 


Tests at Colorado A & M show dairy steers can make 
as much money as beef steers . . . 


Condensed from Colorado Farm & Home Research 


OLSTEIN steers make good 

beef and feed out well, leav- 
ing a good profit for the cattle- 
man. 

Tests at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege show that raising Holsteins 
for beef can be worthwhile. A 
group of grain-fed steers brought 
a profit of $14 per head, while 
steers on a roughage ration real- 
ized a $10 per head profit. In 
view of market conditions, these 
steers compared favorably with 
beef cattle. 

Experiments began in August, 
1955, when test animals were bull 
calves, from 3 to 5 days old. Or- 
dinarily, Holstein bull calves are 
a drag on the market since they 
have no value in a dairy opera- 
tion. 

The animals were raised on 
milk and calf starter, and went on 
pasture at about 10 months of 
age. After one year, the 13 steers 
were divided into two groups. 

One group received daily ra- 
tions of 13 pounds of grain—a 
mixture of corn and beet pulp 
plus a half pound of protein sup- 
plement. This was fed for 100 
days. 


When marketed at the age of 
16 months, the seven grain-fed 
steers averaged 1004 pounds. 
During the feed period they gain- 
ed 2.7 pounds per day. 

Six steers were in the second 
group. When they went on feed, 
they were given silage (2/3 al- 
falfa and 1/3 corn) plus hay. The 





The first thing most people 
grow in gardens is tired. 





feeding period lasted 156 days. 
At slaughter the steers were 18 
months of age and averaged 1031 
pounds. Their rate of gain was 
1.75 pounds per day during the 
feed period. 

Dr. Gerald Ward, assistant 
dairy husbandman with the Colo- 
rado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was in charge of the tests. 
Melvin Hazaleus, associate ani- 
mal husbandman, assisted with 
cutting and grading. 

Holstein steers, according to 
the study, will gain as econom- 
ically as any of the beef breeds 
but they take longer to reach ma- 
turity. 

When dressed out, the carcasses 


Reprinted from Colorado Farm & Home Research, Colorado A & M Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
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graded “standard,” one step be- opportunity for livestockmen to 

low “good.” Marbling was good feed lower grade cattle, yet make 

in rib and loin cuts and in roasts as much money as the cattleman 

taken from the chuck. who feeds the usual beef breeds,” 
“Raising Holstein steers is an Dr. Ward said. 





Silo Gases Can Kill 


Don’t get in the silo or silo chute at filling time until you run 
the blower for a few minutes. 

Several cases of silo gas poisoning have already been reported 
in various parts of the country. 

Researchers emphasize that there’s little danger if farmers follow 
a few simple precautions when they’re filling silos. The dangerous 
gases are carbon dioxide and nitrogen dioxide. Carbon dioxide is 
heavier than air, so it settles in low spots. It pushes the oxygen out 
of the space it occupies, so you may suffocate for lack of air when 
you enter an unventilated silo after it settles below the doors. You 
cannot see or smell carbon dioxide. 

Under certain conditions, new silage also produces nitrogen 
dioxide—a very poisonous gas. Even a few breaths may seriously 
damage the lungs, and a very little more can kill you. 

Fortunately, nitrogen dioxide may give you a warning; it has 
a sharp, irritating smell like bleaching compound and you may 
notice a brownish-yellow color when there’s a heavy concentration 

- of the gas. But the researchers warn that the gas is deadly, even 
when there’s not enough to produce the yellow color. 

Another gas sometimes found when certain chemical preserva- 
tives are used is sulfur dioxide. This gas is very irritating and gives 
you sufficient warning to get out of the silo quickly enough. 

During silo-filling time, always run the blower for a few minutes 
to get fresh air into the silo and chute before you go in. 

Also, leave the windows and doors open in the silo room for 
a few weeks after filling. Well in advance to spending any time 
tramping the silage, take out the doors down to the silage level and 
leave the silo roof door open to help ventilation. 

Barn areas near silo rooms should also be ventilated. There 
have been reports of the gases killing chickens and heifers located 
near the silo room in an unventilated part of the barn. 

If you think you’ve noticed ill effects from silo gases, get into 
fresh air immediately and have somebody call a doctor. 
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Can Your Prize Cow Have Ten Calves 


A Year? 





HITE-smocked agricultural 

scientists working in test 
tube filled laboratories in Eng- 
land may be on the verge of giv- 
ing birth to a farmer’s dream— 
producing ten blue-ribbon calves 
a year from a single prize cow. 


This seemingly impossible feat 
has already been partially ac- 
complished in laboratories of the 
Moltena Institute of Biology and 
Parasitology at Cambridge where 
researchers have been delving into 
a bit of biological juggling known 
as ovum transfers. 


For the uninitiated, ovum 
transfer is a man-made method of 
livestock breeding somewhat akin 
to artificial insemination. It in- 
volves the transplanting of a 
cow’s fertilized ova, or eggs, into 
the wombs of a number of other 
cows, each of which is then sup- 
posed to produce a calf. It’s been 
made possible only in the past 
decade through advanced surgical 


British scientists experiment with sheep and 
surgery to hurry breed improvement. . . 


Condensed from Wall Street Journal 


Kenneth W. Bond 


know-how and the development 
of hormone treatments. 


How It's Done 

The nature-tampering being at- 
tempted by the British scientists is 
briefly this: 

A hormone serum, obtained 
from the pituitary gland of preg- 
nant mares, is injected in a top- 
grade cow, for example. The ser- 
um should cause the animal’s 
ovaries to send a greater-than- 
normal number of eggs from the 
ovaries toward the womb; they 
can be fertilized en route. The 
ovaries contain thousands of eggs 
but normally only a very few are 
used during the animal’s lifetime. 
The process of inducing the ova- 
ries to greater activity bears the 
tongue-twisting name of super- 
ovulation. 

The eggs are fertilized either by 
artificial insemination or by nat- 
ural breeding and extracted from 
the female. Then they are trans- 


Reprinted by permission from Wall Street Journal, Chicago 90, Ilinois 
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planted by surgery into the wombs 
of several other cows, who, in ef- 
fect, will become walking incu- 
bators. 

The theory is to use cows of 
less quality, less desirable breed 
or who are sterile. No matter 
what the bad characteristics of 
the host or recipient cow the calf 
should show all the qualities and 
characteristics of the prized real 
mother and none of the shortcom- 
ings of its host mother. Thus a 
farmer with one prize Holstein 
cow and nine substandard cows 
could get nine or ten top-grade 
Holstein calves. 


Sheep Are Cheaper 

So far, most of the egg trans- 
planting experiments here have 
been carried out on sheep—they 
are cheaper to buy and maintain 
than most other farm livestock— 
but scientists claim that bovines 
respond equally well to ovum 
transfers. 

During recent institute experi- 
ments, scientists gave three top 
grade ewes shots of the hormone 
serum or P.M.S. They were able 
to recover 30 fertilized ova which 
were transplanted singly and in 
pairs into 16 recipient ewes of 
different breeds. Five months 
later the 16 ewes had given birth 
to 24 young lambs, each with un- 
mistakable characteristics of the 
donor parent. 

In the meantime, the same 
three donor ewes had been mated 
and produced two single lambs 
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and a pair of healthy twins. The 
net result of this biological sleight- 
of-hand was 28 top-grade lambs. 
Normally, out of the three ewes 
there would only be four or five 
lambs a year. 

Other experiments disclosed 
that fertile female eggs can be 
stored safely in a freezer and need 
not be transplanted immediately. 
Six lambs were born from ova 
which had been refrigerated at 
eight degrees centigrade for three 
days. 

The scientists admit that more 
research is needed to improve the 
superovulation and egg recovery 





Boarders 

The price is up a little now 
And Joe will sell his only cow. 
To wait against a market gain 
Is often sound. But, in the 
main, If you have cows-you- 
keep to sell—Digest this les- 
son soon and well—They can- 
not help you to succeed By 
keeping them; so, sell, indeed! 
The cows to save—believe it, 
do!—Are just the ones that 
help keep you. —Jerry Fisher 
in COBA News. 





techniques. But they say the ex- 
periments so far have proved that 
artificially stimulated eggs can be 
used successfully for breeding pur- 
poses and as an aid to curing ster- 
ility. The work also shows that 
the delicate transfer technique 
used is relatively efficient. 
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Ten or More a Year 

The researchers claim it should 
be possible in the future for a 
prize cow or ewe to be respon- 
sible for producing ten or more 
young a year. As a result of super- 
ovulation, one female might pro- 
vide more eggs for incubation in- 
side poorer quality animals in one 
season than she could produce 
normally in a lifetime. 

Aside from the obvious aid to 
more rapid build-up of top grade 
herds or flocks, ovum transfers 
have other thought-provoking 
possibilities. For instance, farmers 
wanting to introduce new im- 
proved strains into their herds or 
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develop better breeds could ob- 
tain small containers of refriger- 
ated ova rather than importing 
the live animals. 

The English scientists claim 
that superovulation doesn’t affect 
the fertility of the donor animal 
and that the artificially-bred ani- 
mals retain their libido—a Freu- 
dian expression meaning the de- 
sire to breed in the normal man- 
ner. 

The biggest disadvantage, they 
say, is that the transfers involve 
surgery. But most of the re- 
searchers believe a method of 
transplanting the ova without the 
use of the knife may be found. 








Milk Cows Are Worth More 


“Bossy’s value is on the upgrade,” Virginia dairy specialists say. 
In the past 18 months prices for milk animals have moved up grad- 
ually. They reached an average of $165 in July, marking the highest 
level since July, 1953. 

A milk cow’s value depends on her ability to produce milk, and 
on her salvage or carcass value. The drop in beef cattle prices, which 
began in 1952, was largely responsible for the decline in average 
prices received by farmers for milk cows from a peak of $265 per 
head in 1952 to a low of $141 per head in December, 1954. 


Low beef prices definitely hinder the culling program in most 
dairy herds. The low carcass value of cull dairy stock has tended to 
hold down the rate of culling. The increase now underway in beef 
prices may induce many dairymen to sell a few more of the older 
cows, and to keep a greater number of heifers for replacement than 
they have in the past few years. 


Dairymen are in a relatively favorable position, as beef cattle 
production moves downward. The current phase of the cattle cycle 
will result in higher prices for low-grade animals culled from the 
dairy herd. —Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








Feed Automatically in Stall Barns 





ISCONSIN farmers are 

finding that dairy cows 
housed in stall type barns eat 
better when they are fed indoors. 
Cows will not eat well in stormy 
outdoor weather. 

Bunk feeding is easily installed 
for outdoor feeding. However, it 
is more difficult to fit a satis- 
factory feeding mechanism into 
stall type barns. Some people 
have done it by adapting conven- 
tional barn cleaners for carrying 
feed around to the mangers. This 
practice quite often poses a diffi- 
culty in that the paddles tend to 
raise and slide over the silage 
material being fed. 

Clarence Ladwig, a dairy farm- 
er from De Soto, Wisconsin has 
solved this problem. He welds a 
small piece of angle iron on the 
outer end of each paddle to make 
it the full width of the feed man- 
ger. Silage tends to pile up over 
the angle iron. This weight is 
enough to keep the paddles rest- 
ing firmly on the bottom of the 
feed manger. 

Ladwig uses a 5 hp silo un- 
loader to feed corn silage directly 
into the manger feeder. Switch 


The silo unloader and feed conveyor now mechanize 
silage and chopped hay handling . . . 


Condensed from Electricity on The Farm 


Ralph Bowen 


controls for both silo unloader 
and automatic feeder are located 
adjacent to each other. When 
cows are fed, the silo unloader is 
started first and delivers a small 
amount of material into feeder 
before it starts operating. Then 
by adjusting the two switches so 
as to maintain the correct layer 
of material in the conveyor at all 
times, he is able to feed his 50 
head of dairy cows in about eight 
minutes. 

After the cows have eaten the 
grain and silage, the same unit 
is used to distribute mow-cured 
chopped hay to the feeding man- 
gers. An arch in the center alley 
deflects the hay onto the con- 
veyor as it is thrown down from 
the mow. An opening in the feed 


_manger directly over the gutter 


cleaner permits the automatic 
feeder to clean the feed manger 
as the feeding operation is go- 
ing on. 

Ladwig says that the automatic 
manger feeder thas actually saved 
him more labor than his barn 
cleaner. However he is quick to 
add that he wouldn’t want to do 
without either one of them. 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity On The Farm, 305 East 45th Street, New York 17 











Will More Land, More Livestock 
Make Money for You? 


These paragraphs from a farm manager's 
newsletter. give facts and figures sure 
to interest you 





Condensed from Do-Well Timely Hints 
Robert Gish and Jesse Dowell 
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farmers increase the 

size of their farm business by 
adding acres; others do it by add- 
ing more livestock. In either case 
the result is often a decrease in 
production cost per acre or per 
head of livestock. The question 
most often asked is how much 
decrease, or in some instances in- 
crease, takes place. 


In recent years we have not 
been able to observe from our 
farm record data that any one 
size of farm is best suited for one 
man or for one complete set of 
crop or livestock equipment. Not 
all farms have the same resources 
to work with, and some of these 
resources are not divisible into 
small units. If extra land more 


fully utilizes the buildings, equip- 
ment, and labor that are already 
available you are in a much more 
favorable position to expand than 
if you have to add extra equip- 
ment. 


A study of crop costs per rota- 
tion acre in a corn-corn-oats- 
clover rotation on 33 northern 
Illinois cattle-hog farms was made 
for 1955 from detailed cost ac- 
counts. Sixteen farms averaged 
277 acres in size and 17 farms 
averaged 160 acres. There was 
no difference in certain crop 
costs per rotation acre, such as 
annual fertilizer cost, seed and 
crop expenses, land taxes, and 
some other expandable items. 
However, certain other costs, in- 


160 acre 277 acre 
Farms Farms Difference 
Machinery, including depreciation ... $13.70 $10.66 $-3.04 
Labor, Including Operator & family . 6.06 4.99 -1.07 
Buildings, including depreciation .... 4.53 3.27 -1.26 
General farm expenses ...........- 2.81 2.07 - .74 
TOTAL DIFFERENCE $4.11 


Reprinted by permission from a newsletter published by Do-Well Agricultural Service, 
103 N. Neil Street, Champaign, Illinois 
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cluding depreciation on machin- 
ery and buildings, payment for 
family and operator’s labor, in- 
surance, personal property taxes, 
and other overhead expenses list- 
ed in the preceeding table were 
_ $6.11 lower per rotation acre on 
the 277 acre farms than on the 
160 acre farms. This is a sav- 
ing of $611 per 100 acres, or 
about a 10 per cent reduction, in 
total crop costs for the larger 
farm group. 

A similar comparison was made 
of hog production costs on three 
sizes of hog enterprises. Costs 
that were affected by size per 
100 pounds produced were $3.35 
for the 47 litter size, $3.00 for the 
75 litter size, and $2.74 for the 
135 litter size. This is a cost re- 
duction of about two per cent on 
the total cost, or $370 between 
the 47 and 75 litter sizes, and 
$720 between the 75 and 135 
litter sizes. 

The reasons for these cost dif- 
ferences under the levels of man- 
agerial ability that existed on 
these farms were that: 

1. Most farmers pay dues in 
only one farm organization, drive 
only one car, have only one set 
of complete buildings, have only 
one fence surrounding their farm, 
etc. Such farm expense items de- 
crease per unit of production as 
size of the business increases. 

2. Larger farm businesses often 
provide for more efficient com- 
binations of resources, such as 
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larger or better machines, which 
save labor. Lower machinery 
costs account for half of the total 
lower cost of crop production in 
the comparison shown below. 

3. Larger farms often make 
more efficient use of existing re- 
sources. Nearly half of the costs 
saving in the hog comparison was 
due to less labor per litter on 
large enterprises. 


If machinery, labor, buildings, 
and other general farm expense 
remain high, as is predicted, and 
continue to contribute to the 
squeeze on farm profits, there 
may be higher profits for farmers 
who can spread the costs associ- 
ated with these items over more 
units of production. 

No costs as yet are available on 
a large number of farms over 
277 acres, such as a section (640 
acres). But with reduced build- 
ing costs, pro-rated on a per acre 
basis and reduced machinery cost 
pro-rated on a per acre basis on 
a section (640 acres) compared 
to fewer acres this without a 
doubt will be the next big change 
in East Central Illinois farms. 
Farm size will now rapidly be- 
come much larger and yet family 
sized, due to much higher build- 
ing and machinery costs. The 
only thing that will slow this 
profitable change, is unprofitable 
sentiment and tradition. And it 
is going to take a sharp business 
man to operate a section-sized 
farm worth $200,000 or more. 
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Farming is like any other 


business ... 


You have to keep informed to succeed with it. 
That is why Farmer's Digest is so important to 
you . . . why you should read every issue. Only 
Farmer's Digest gives you so much usable in- 
formation in palatable, easy-to-read form at so 
low a cost. In Farmer's Digest, you get the 
very best from more than sixty U. S. and foreign 
farm magazines. 




















Harvest Your Forage When It's Right 





““@-- —____ There's plenty of room to improve your 
Pr fo forage program with better methods, 
Se better timing .. . 
as Condensed from 
4 a Eastern States Cooperator 
“be 2 @ a Kenneth E. Paine 


IMELY harvest of forage isa __ first essential for high quality for- 
most urgently needed prac- age. When rapid vegetative 
tice on dairy farms. Thousands growth ceases and the maturity 
of pounds of nutrients and thou- __ process starts, palatability, digesti- 
sands of dollars of profit are lost bility and per cent of protein 
each year because forage is not start to decline; and no amount 
harvested when it is “right” and of care in harvesting or preser- 
in a manner to maintain its value. vation can return what is lost. 
Great progress has been made The ideal balance of quality 
in forage production. Improved 4nd amount is reached by alfalfa 
varieties, new species and more Nd clovers for the first cutting 
effective fertilization and man- in the spring just as blossoms start 
agement have resulted in tre- to appear. Some authorities say 
mendously increased production one-tenth bloom and some con- 
in forage per acre. But, untimely servative folks, for practical rea- 
harvesting, along with destructive 80s, would permit delay to one- 
handling and preservation have fourth bloom. All agree that net 
seriously counteracted the bene- losses occur rather rapidly after 
fits. In many instances the this stage. ; 
amount of milk produced per _ For grasses, even earlier cutting 
acre from harvested forage has 8 necessary for top quality and 
increased very little or not at all; Value. Here the heads should just 
and milk production per acre is, € appearing and no blossoming 
in most instances, the real meas- Should have occurred. With most 
ure of effectiveness of a forage St@SSES, the decline in quality 
program. after this stage is even more rapid 
fi : than it is with legumes; but dif- 
Immaturity Is Imperative ferent grasses do vary somewhat 
Immaturity of grasses and le- in this process. Smooth brome- 
gumes at time of harvest is the grass has a relatively slow quality 


Reprinted by permission from Eastern States Cooperator, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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decline and orchard grass has one 
of the most rapid, with timothy 
midway between the two. All le- 
gumes and grasses decline in feed- 
ing quality and in milk-making 
ability with each day delay in 
harvesting after head formation. 

Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station reported 16.4 per 
cent total protein on a dry matter 
basis and a milk production per 
cow of 47.8 pounds of milk from 
silage harvested June 7 and only 
10.3 per cent total protein and 
42.1 pounds milk per cow from 
silage made from the same crop 
on July 5. The report stated 
further “cows on early cut gained 
weight; those on late cut lost 
weight.” 

USDA Farmers’ Bulletin 2052 
states: “Immature grass is more 
palatable and nutritious than ma- 
ture grass. The vitamin, protein 
and phosphorus content of young 
grass is higher and the nutrients 
are more efficiently utilized than 
those in old grass.” 

The proof is clear and positive 
that early season harvest when 
both legumes and grasses are still 
in an immature stage is essential 
for the highest quality forage. 
Plan and Prepare 

Early harvest in the Northeast 
is more easily stated than ac- 
complished, however. Advanced 
planning and careful preparation 
are imperative. Ample equip- 
ment of the proper kind for the 
system to be followed, and all in 
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good repair and adjustment, is a 
first consideration. 

First, what system will you use 
to harvest and preserve the high 
quality immature succulent le- 
gumes and grasses produced on 
your forage acres this year and 
succeeding years? 

Field Curing 


The best field curing of hay 
results in a dry matter loss of 25 
to 30 per cent. The protein loss 
per acre is about equal to two 
bags of soybean meal. If rain 
damage occurs, the loss may well 
be doubled. 

R. E. Hodgson of USDA re- 
ported that during one year of 
forage testing when rain damaged 
the tests, 40 per cent of the dry 
matter and 50 per cent of the 
protein was lost in field-cured 
hay.. 

Good field curing requires a 
minimum of three continuous 
days of clear warm weather. 
Weather records show that there 
is only one chance in three of 
getting such weather during the 
period forage crops are at a high 
quality stage in the Northeast. 

Consequently, Robert West 
Howard wrote in Farm Quarterly, 
“Feeding grasses and legumes as 
hay is one of the oldest and most 
appalling wastes on American 
farms.” 

Crushing and Finish Drying 

This stupendous loss is no long- 
er necessary, however. Hay can 
now be made with the time in 
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the field after cutting reduced 
from three to two and even to 
one day. Losses are reduced ac- 
cordingly. Two keys to such hay 
making are: 

1. Stem crushing. 

2. Finish drying. 

Crushing must be done imme- 
diately after cutting. It can short- 
en the drying time by as much 
as 50 per cent. Finish drying may 
be from as high as 50 per cent 
moisture, and may be by a large 
volume of natural air or may be 
by heated air. Drying is being 





The peregrine falcon has 
been clocked flying 175 
miles per hour. 





done in mows, on wagons, and 
in special curing areas both in- 
doors and outdoors. It is being 
done to long loose hay, to baled 
hay and to chopped hay. 

Hay is now being made so that 
20 per cent more milk per acre 
is resulting in comparison with 
the same crop wholly field cured. 
This is letting 80 acres equal the 
milk production of 100 acres. It 
is getting 2400 pounds of milk 
from an area instead of 2000 
pounds. It is feeding six cows 
from the same acreage as fed five 
formerly. 

Field curing of hay is rapidly 
being antiquated. 

Hay Chopping 

Professor F. W. Duffee, agri- 
cultural engineer, University of 
Wisconsin, has this to say in re- 
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gard to chopped hay. “It re- 
quires much less labor to harvest 
hay with a forage harvester than 
with a self-tying baler, but many 
farmers have objected to chopped 
hay because it was chopped too 
fine and was dusty. There are 
choppers on the market today that 
will produce satisfactory chopped 
hay. The knives are mounted at 
an angle of 30° to the disc on a 
fly-wheel type machine and the 
mounting is streamlined to permit 
smooth flow of the material 
through the cutter head. It is 
always desirable to operate the 
cutter head at a slow speed for 
hay so as to reduce beating of 
the hay. For fly-wheel type ma- 
chines, speeds of 400 to 600 rpm 
are recommended with two knives 
on the cutter head. The ma- 
chines should be set for at least 
three-inch machine cut, then the 
actual average cut will be about 
six inches because most of the 
hay goes through more or less 
crosswise.” 


Certainly the size of crew need- 
ed to carry on an efficient chop- 
ped hay operation is smaller than 
for any other system. It is the 
only known method of hay har- 
vesting that largely eliminates 
physical man power. With only 
one chopper, it may be slower 
than a baled hay operation with 
a balanced crew. 

Either a chopper or a baler will 
damage hay physically if it is 
much drier than 30 per cent mois- 
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ture. Either requires finish drying 
for highest quality hay. 

More farmers are today baling 
hay than are chopping hay, but 
the latter practice is increasing. 
Professor Mark E. Singley, agri- 
cultural engineer, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has stated: “This is a 
method that can potentially re- 
duce labor required, not only dur- 
ing harvest but also during feed- 
mg. Chopped hay is the best 
hay form for self-feeding and 
self-feeding is attracting much ir- 
terest today. Another very im- 
portant benefit of a chopped hay 
program is that the same machin- 
ery is used for harvesting forage 
for hay and for silage.” 


Grass Silage 

After all this discussion of hay 
making, let’s hasten to appreciate 
that the practice which most often 
and most effectively permits the 
timely harvest and efficient pres- 
ervation of the first cutting of a 
good forage crop in the Northeast 
is making it into silage. 

Field losses of dry matter, pro- 
tein and carotene are almost 
completely avoided by either di- 
rect-cut harvesting or by wilting 
to 65 to 70 per cent moisture. 
Fermentation and leaching losses 
need not exceed 10 to 15 per cent 
dry matter compared to losses of 
30 to 50 per cent or more for 
field-cured hay. 

Silage making is far less in- 
fluenced by weather than is hay 
making, even with the use of stem 
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crushing and finish drying. Con- 
sequently, to be able to consistent- 
ly harvest forage when it’s right, 
silage making should always be 
included; and should be the 
method usually used for first cut- 
ting-most years in most areas of 
the Northeast. Every dairyman 
with a good forage production 
program, using vigorous growing 
legumes and grasses adequately 
fertilized is “paying” the cost of 
a silo and silage-making equip- 
ment. Rather than “paying” these 
costs in forage nutrient losses, it 
is far better to pay them in pur- 
chase prices and have the benefits 
that result. 

Harvesting forage when _ it’s 
right by a method that will pre- 
serve and conserve its nutrients 
and milk-making ability may well 
be the greatest single step to prof- 
itable dairying. The stage of ma- 
turity of the plants at the time 
of harvest is more important than 
the particular method used as 
long as that method does save the 
nutrients during harvest and 
storage. 


No method known today is per- 
fect and without some shortcom- 
ings as well as assets. No one 
method is best for all farms nor 
for all seasons. Selection of a 
method or methods is “a matter 
of economics which will differ 
from farm to farm and can best 
be decided on the basis of avail- 
ability and cost of labor, equip- 
ment and facilities. 








What A Difference New Type 





T LAST someone has de- 

signed a milking barn that 
gives the producer of manufactur- 
ing milk some of the efficiency 
of grade-A barns but at a very 
small cost. 

We have just completed a tour 
of manufacturing milk producers 
in 4 counties to study first-hand 
the new V-type and L-type barns 
tha~ are becoming popular in that 
area. We looked at new barns 
and old barns remodeled to give 
the producers this new elevated- 
stall convenience. Here are com- 
ments made by some of these pro- 
ducers concerning their improved 
set-ups: 

William Burt, Allen county, a 
new dairyman: “I had planned 
to use an old 9-stanchion barn 
already available, but when I 
saw one of my neighbors milking 
in his new V-type raised-stanch- 
ion barn and found out how 
cheap I could install one in my 
barn I said: “That’s for me’.” 

Louis Pool, Bourbon county, 


Dairy Barns Make 


"Instead of quitting, I'm more sold on 
dairying than ever,’ 


said one farmer. 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Dick Mann 


says: “I cut 30 minutes off the 
milking time on 9 cows. Now I 
have taken over a town job and 
Mrs. Pool has taken over the 
milking, a job she couldn’t have 
handled in the old barn.” 

Harold Rhynerson, Linn coun- 
ty, says: “I was ready to quit 
milking when I discovered I 
could remodel my old barn into 
a modern V-type raised-stanch- 
ion milking parlor. Now, instead 
of quitting, I’m more sold on 
dairying than ever.” 

Omer Stoll, Woodson county, 
says: “I installed an L-type prep- 
aration-stall milking parlor in my 
old barn and now it takes a lot 
less work to milk and a lot less 
work to clean.” 


Walter Regehr, Allen county, 
says: “I built a new portable L- 
type milking barn, using mostly 
old lumber and other material I 
had on hand. Now I can milk 
10 cows in 35 minutes. Recently, 
I hurt my back so badly I 
couldn’t stoop over for awhile. 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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Had I still been using the old 
barn I would have had to find 
someone to do the milking. But, 
with the new barn, I was able to 
do it all despite the injury.” 

What does it cost to erect one 
of these new type barns or re- 
model an old barn to install the 
new facilities? So little we are 
almost afraid to tell you. If you 
use old lumber and can do all the 
work yourself or with help of 
neighbors, you can have these 
modern milking facilities for pro- 
duction of manufacturing milk for 
less than $500. 

Here is an actual material cost 
breakdown on the Harold Rhyn- 
erson remodeled barn, which was 
one of the more expensive jobs 
we inspected: 


Concrete blocks ........ $ 13.00 
PT cave cous sie walnak 18.50 
DE <nveeesenus ee es 49.63 
RE ee 69.24 
i eee eco ehs 5.10 
ere 20.00 
SPREE Ray pear ee area 16.00 
0 eee 44.00 


Sliding door hardware and 
floor drains .......... 





$264.80 


William Burt reports material 
costs under $200 for his remod- 
eled barn. Louis Pool estimates 
his material costs for remodeling 
at $200. Because he was able to 
install one of the L-type plans 
in his old barn without any re- 
modeling, Omer Stoll had a mate- 
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rial cost of only $100. Walter 
Regehr, who built a new portable 
L-type barn out of mostly old 
materials had a material cost of 
less than $250. 
What is a V-type Milking Shed? 
The V-parlor, designed primar- 
ily for a one-person operation, 
is especially adapted for a one- 
unit milking machine. The small 
structure consists of 2 elevated 
stalls with one entrance door and 
2 exit doors, controlled from the 
milking pit. While one cow is 
being milked, the operator can 
prepare another for milking. Up 
to 15 cows an hour can be han- 
dled with a one-unit milking ma- 
chine. To get maximum effici- 
ency you should use a cow-to-can 
milker. 


What is an L-type Milking Shed? 

The L-type milking parlor also 
is small, using 2 elevated stalls in 
line for milk:ng and a preparation 
stall at right angles to form the 
L. Cows some up steps into the 
preparation stall, are prepared for 
milking, and allowed to go on to 
one of the 2 milking stalls. An- 
other cow is admitted for prepa- 
ration while first cow is being 
milked. Two units can be used 
with this setup. Idea is to cut 
down milking by the operator and 
to keep most of mess in the prep- 
aration stall area. 


Do these new barns improve milk 
quality? 

Those in Kansas have not been 
in operation long enough to tell 
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and surveys of similar barns in 
the South are not conclusive. An 
examination of records at the 
Pet Milk Co., Iola, indicates that 
whether improvement results de- 
pends pretty much on how care- 
ful the producer had been in the 
past. New barns, especially where 
cow-to-can milkers are used, 
should make it easier to produce 
clean milk. If coolers are used 
they also should help bacterial 
counts. 

















Will the new barns improve herd 
production? 

There is no way to tell this but 
the raised stanchions give the op- 
erator a chance to spot udder 
trouble sooner, thus tending to 
avoid troubles that lead to poor 
production. 








How much do these new barns cut 
labor? 

Surveys in areas where these 
barns have been in use longer 
indicate labor is cut more than 
half on the over-all job of clean- 
ing cows, feeding and milking. 
The job is much more pleasant, 
also. 











Where may we obtain plans for 
these barns? 

With this story you will find 
floor plans of both barns. Pet 
Milk Company fieldmen believe 
that by studying these and visit- 
ing one or 2 of the barns you 

















Right, above: Here are floor plans for both the V-type (lower) and 
L-type milking sheds described in this article. They “cut many 
minutes off milking time," users say, yet cost as little as $200. 
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could build your own. However, 
more detailed plans may be ob- 
tained from Pet Milk Co. plants. 
What over-all effect on milk pro- 


duction will these barns have? 
Every farmer we talked to who 
has one of these new barns plans 
to increase his herd size. William 
Burt is increasing from none to 
14 head; Louis Pool, was milking 
7, now 10. Harold Rhynerson is 
milking 8 head, plans to increase 
to 12 or 15. Omer Stoll is milk- 
ing 13 cows, plans to increase to 
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30. Walter Regehr will increase 
herd from present 10 cows to 30 
cows. 

One advantage of these low 
cost barns is that you have 
enough money left to invest in 
more cows. 


Can | get a loan to finance one 
of these barns? 

Yes. Local bankers and the 
Farmers Home Administration 
have been glad to make loans 
on these barns in the area sur- 
veyed. 





Balanced Cattle Forage from Horizontal Silos 


Horizontal silos fit into the new system of year around balanced 
forage feeding, says I. W. Slater, Wyoming University extension dairy- 


man. 


These silos, he says, provide large storage capacity at a lower 
investment and allow cheaper filling and feeding costs. 


They are 


huge trenches dug in the ground or are side walls of lumber or earth 


built on the surface of the ground. 


are open. 


In either case one or both ends 


The new “balanced forage system” of feeding calls for animals 
to eat 60 to 80 pounds of grass or legume type silage daily most of 


the year. 


Such feeding requires more silo capacity than the old sys- 


tem. Under the old system, cows received about 30 pounds daily 


for 6 winter months each year. 


Farmers can build horizontal silos as twins—-one for corn silage 
and the other for grass silage. Use of an airtight, waterproof, 
weighted-down plastic cover over the face of silage being fed reduces 


spoilage between feedings. 


Farmers report excellent results from the new feeding system. 
The system allows more storage at lower cost and great feed savings. 
Cows managed under this method give more milk even though fed 


low cost forage. 


—Wyoming Extension 











My Experience with Zero Pasture 







A New York dairyman stands back, takes 
— along look, and reports on his experience 
hauling pasture to dairy cows .. . 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Norman E. Thompson, Dairyman 


Y experience with zero pas- 

ture has been varied over 
the past three years. During 1956 
most of the mistakes and difficul- 
ties were eliminated to give the 
desired results. Briefly let me tell 
how we became convinced that 
zero pastures is preferred on our 
farm. 

During 1951 and 1952 the 38 
cows were on rotated pastures and 
milked in a conventional barn. 
We moved stock to my own barn 
in December 1952 which is of the 
pole type and has a milking par- 
lor. This barn never had carried 
over 15 head before. Our brook 
pastures were often wet, full of 
onions, and across a county road 
often blanketed by fog. In 1954 
we supplemented our pastures 
with grass at silo filling time. 
Even though the cows were on 
good pasture, the response in in- 
creased milk production gave im- 
petus to do more grass feeding. 

We built a self-feeding wagon 
and through August and Septem- 
ber we gave them a load each 
day. In 1955 we improved the 


wagon and fed twice a day. The 
wagon would accommodate only 
25 cows at a time. This relieved 
us of pitching it to bunks to main- 
tain our milk flow, but the fol- 
lowing objections arose. 


1. Excessive waste on ground; 
also cows failed to clean out 
the corners. 

. Difficulty in keeping wagon 
free of all spoilage. A little 
would discourage proper clean- 
out by the cows. 

. Heating of grass before wagon 
was cleaned out. Hot sun 
would force cows to leave wa- 
gon and by the time they re- 
turned, it was heated beyond 
a desirable consumption level. 
We tried feeding the top off 
the wagon into bunks to satis- 
fy those over 25 in number 
who were unable to get around 
the wagon, but all the cows 
would prefer to eat from the 
bunks than to go to the wa- 
gon, thus crowding again. 

So many cows trampled 

around the wagon that a new 

area had to be provided, as it 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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left the area untidy and void 
of any grass. 

6. When we alternated with zero 
grazing and a nearby pasture 
of ladino clover, the cows 
would drop in_ production 
when turned out as they would 
not eat enough during hot 
days, and would stand in the 
shade at the far end of the 
pasture, which is far from the 
barn. 

Our Solution 
In 1956 we chopped grass twice 

a day from May 15 to October 

12th and pitched it all into bunks 

(423 tons of it) throughout the 

season. We weighed several loads 

and each averaged about 2500 

lbs., for the 38 cows to consume 

133 lbs. per cow per day. The 

sudan grass loads were heavier. 

To eat, the cows stood on black- 

top and in the shade. Manure 

was cleaned out twice a week and 
bunks swept clean as needed. 


Our forage program sounds like 
it might present problems such as 
that of having adequate feed at 
the right time. Actually the zero 
grazing helped the haying pro- 
gram. Briefly, from 60 acres of 
alfalfa, 50 goes in the silo and 10 
to zero feed the milkers. By July 
the six acres of sudan are zero 
grazed. 

The second and third cuttings 
for hay are partially used for zero 
grazing as needed. We usually 
open the fields for the mower by 
chopping out the piece to mow, 
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eliminating a double windrow for 
haying. The sudan grass is cut 
again in August. During Septem- 
ber and October all of the 60 
acres are cut for green feed as 
third and fourth cutting. Good 
hay is kept before the cows the 
year around. 

Feeding Time 

Hooking up and getting the 
load took on the average about 
20 minutes, with about 10 min- 
utes more to pitch it to the bunks. 
Some delays are encountered in 
tall wet grass or traveling to more 
distant fields. 

Our routine with cows starts 
with milking at about 5 a.m. and 
finishing at about 7 a.m. Grain 
is fed in the milking parlor. Green 





Sarah Vaughan, explaining 
why she went into show busi- 
ness: "Il wanted to get up in 
the world without having to 
get up in the morning!" 





grass is fed at about 7:15 a.m. 
and within one and one-half 
hours they have cleaned up the 
grass and are lying down. About 
11:00 they go to the brook for 
a drink and stand in the shade 
for a couple of hours. Then they 
usually come back to the feeding 
alley, eat hay in the hay racks, 
drink and lie down in shade or 
loafing pen. 

Milking starts at 4 p.m. and 
green grass is fed again at about 
5:30 p.m. They prefer to rest 
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at night in a three-acre pasture. 
They appear very quiet and con- 
tented. The cows show good 
body condition. 
Milk Production 

I am unable to compare milk 
production in 1956 as influenced 
by zero grazing with other years, 
because previous years were neith- 
er full zero pasture nor conven- 
tional pasture. I might add that 
my herd average increased from 
10,360 Ibs. to 13,360 lbs. from 
1955 to 1956. 

The first year they were all 
first-calf heifers except three, and 
in 1956 the same cows (in 2nd 
lactation) of which some were 
culled and replaced by first-calf 
heifers. Fully 75% of the herd 
freshens from August 1 to Decem- 
ber, thus many cows are on dry 
pasture part of the summer. 

About two weeks before they 
freshen, the dry cows are brought 
into the milking herd where they 
get a grain ration containing 14% 
of protein. The grain to milk 
ratio is about 1:6 when we are 
feeding the green chopped grass. 
A Summary 

Disadvantages of zero pasture 
are: It is not suited to wet, clay 
farms that will bog down ma- 
chinery in rainy weather. 

It is not feasible for small herds 
due to higher investment of ma- 
chinery per animal. In small 
herds the pasture area is not such 
a problem. 

Inclement weather makes it a 


bit disagreeable. 

Extra manure must be spread 
in the summer. 

Advantages Are: 

1. Zero grazing does lend itself 
well to certain well drained 
large farms, especially if the 
farm is cut up by roads or the 
fields are distant from the 
barn. 

2. At least 33% more cows can 
be kept on the same acreage 
of forage. There is no waste 
of feed in the field under foot 
and from droppings. 

3. Accompanying benefits include 
less fencing, better weed con- 
trol, bloat control, and no off 
flavors or odors in the milk. 

4. Cows come under closer ob- 
servation, being closer to the 
barn. Hazards are kept at a 
minimum, such as road cross- 
ings, broken fences, and other 





The average 200 pound 
hog will dress out 146 pounds 
of usable meat. 





minor troubles common to 
cows on the back pasture. 

5. There is less hoof rot. 

6. Greater uniformity and higher 
milk production can be made 
through the summer heat per- 
iods, 

7. Greater flexibility of diet can 
be provided. 

8. Chopping around a field or di- 
viding a field into convenient 
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sections for haying eliminates 
the outside double windrow 
of hay. 

9. Grain feeding as a pasture sup- 
plement in dry periods can be 
kept at a minimum. If cows 
have all the chopped grass cut 
at proper stage, they will not 
want much grain. 


Conditions vary from farm to 
farm and a program of pasture 
and roughage that fit one may not 
work on another. In Dutchess 
County where good land is scarce 
and high prices and well adapted 
to alfalfa, I feel confident that 
a zero pasture program is most 
helpful for milk production. 














A Harmer's Prayer 


By Samuel R. Guard, Editor of Breeder’s Gazette 


Lord of the In-Gathering, Truly the Harvest is Plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. 


In Thine everlasting providence, Thou hast brought us 
along from flail and treadmill and husking peg to steam, 
internal combustion, electricity, steel fingers, even atomic 
energy and automation. 


Oh, we thank Thee! 


We praise Thee too that we can now change work with our 
neighbors ’round the globe, nor have to put firebrands to the 
foxes’ tails. 


Teach us, oh Son of man, to manage these bountiful crops 
that we have meat to give whenever the least of these is 
an-hungered, thirsty, a stranger, naked, sick, in prison. 


Bless our fall seedings and our fall litters, Our Father, and 
most of all the children born in Thine image — new souls 
for evermore! 


Amen. 
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Make Labor Count 








N ANY business, you find your- 

self in the employ of someone. 
This is true whether you own a 
factory or run a dairy farm. Soon- 
er or later, you have the problem 
of figuring your wages, usually on 
an hourly basis. 

This idea of rate of pay per 
hour is a good place for a dairy- 
man to start. You’re selling man- 
agement, earnings from your cap- 
ital investment, and some other 
things. But mostly you are selling 
your labor. 


So in this article on making 
labor count in the dairy business, 
we'll use the “how much” ap- 
proach. Apply it to chore time, 
production, income, costs. You'll 
find the answers give you a sum- 
mary of an efficient operation 
which fits your farm and your 
labor supply. 

Many of us like to handle milk 
cows. We like farm life, the in- 
dependence and outdoor life. But 
we still realize we are in business. 


Reprinted by permission from Mi 


in Your Dairy Business 


X\ Plan your operation to fit your farm 
and labor supply . . . 


your rate per hour. . 


and to figure 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Arthur Edwards 


We know milking cows calls for 
long hours. We know the haz- 
ards of drouth, insects and dis- 
ease. We also know that in this 
business, there are many practical 
and profitable opportunities. We 
know it’s a good business with a 
good future. 

So in looking closely at our op- 
erations, let’s start by figuring 
how much we are going to be 
paid per hour, per day and per 
year on the setup. To answer 
this, we must know how much of 
the total income is net. How 
much work can we get done each 
hour we are on the job? How 
much are our cows producing? 
Or better yet, how much do they 
have to produce to pay a fair 
wage for our labor? 


Let’s start by looking at what 
we can expect of a good cow. 
Naturally, you will use your fig- 
ures when you project your bus- 
iness. But we'll use a cow pro- 
ducing 8,000 pounds of 3.5 per 





i Ruralist, Fayette, Missouri 
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cent milk per year. This cow 
would produce 280 pounds of 
butterfat. If milk sold at $3.50 
per hundred, we would get $280 
for milk. Normally, we'd also fig- 
ure on selling $31 per year per 
cow of culls, young stock, bred 
heifers. So from a cow of this 
type, we’d expect a gross income 
of $311. This figure is the aver- 
age from a group of Missouri 
dairymen in 1956, who have had 
their records analyzed. 

Feed cost varies widely among 
dairy operations. But a good cow 





Rental of the Cow Palace, 
San Francisco, used for politi- 
cal conventions, runs $1,000 


per day. 





plus the yovng stock needed to 
keep one cow in the milking herd 
will eat about 50 bushels of corn 
or corn equivalent each year. This 
type cow also will need about 8 
tons of hay equivalent per year. 
This includes hay, silage and pas- 
ture. You'll also need to add 
about $20 worth of protein, salt 
and minerals. Added up, that’s 
about $178 per cow, which means 
about one-half of the gross in- 
come goes into feed. 
Study the "Other" Costs 
Dairymen well know there are 
other costs. Breeding charges or 
keeping a bull, veterinary, drugs, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation and 
repairs on equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous items must be consid- 
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ered. These may run up to $36 
per cow. Added to the feed cost, 
you've already spent $214 of your 
gross income. 

But there still are further costs. 
You have capital invested in the 
cow, barns and land. You also 
have your labor investment. Let’s 
say the capital per cow amounts 
to $600, which is about average 
based on records. At 5 per cent 
interest, you charge $30 per cow. 
Thus, your costs per cow amount 
to $244. Subtract this from your 
$311 gross income and you have 
about $67 per cow left for your 
labor. How much an hour does 
this leave you for your labor? 
Naturally, that depends on the 
hours it takes to handle your cow 
herd. If it takes 14 ten-hour days 
per cow, a total of 140 hours, 
you're getting about 50 cents per 
hour. But if you can handle this 
same cow in 7 days, or a total of 
70 hours, you’re getting about $1 
per hour for your labor. Thus, 
the number of hours worked de- 
termines your pay. 

That idea is true if your cows 
are producing 8,000 pounds per 
cow. If less than this, you are 
not getting paid as well. If cows 
produce more, your pay per hour 
goes up. 

Try New Approach 

We also might approach this 
in a little different way. If we 
subtract labor income of $67 from 
the $311 gross, we have costs 
amounting to $244. Or we could 
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say that for each $244 costs we 
sell $311 of product. If we take 
the $31 cattle sales from the $244 
costs, we have $213 costs for milk. 
This is a cost of $213 for 8,000 
pounds of milk, or a cost of $2.66 
per hundred as the cost for pro- 
ducing milk. The total farm 
costs or expenses deducted from 
the total sales of milk and cattle 
will be the net income on a dairy 





The dome of the U. S. 
Capitol is made of cast iron 
and weighs 4,456 tons. 





farm. The wages paid by this cow 
are not high, and are characteris- 
tic of the dairy enterprise, thus 
the need is great to cull cows 
closely and keep only the high- 
producing animals. 

There are several management 
practices which dovetail into 
building up efficiency. But in 
this check of the average dairy 
setup, we want to stress the labor- 
saving angle. So let’s look at some 
simple facts of arithmetic. 

The cow we are talking about 
produces 5 tons of milk per year. 
She and her replacements con- 
sume about 3 tons of dry hay and 
15 tons of green feed. She takes 
a ton of bedding and produces 
about 10 tons of manure, 5 or 6 
in the barn. She also eats about 
1% tons of grain mix. To this 
tonnage, add another 12! tons 
of water per year to fill her drink- 
ing needs. 
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Totaled up, this is 40 tons of 
material per cow. On a 25-cow 
herd, that’s about 1,000 tons or 
more per year. This big weight 
has to be handled. So it’s easy to 
see how you can get bogged down 
in the job of carrying materials to 
and from the cow herd. 

Efficient equipment can save 
much of the hand labor. The 
basic idea is to have the cow do 
much of the work herself in- 
stead of doing it for her. In the 
ideal system, the cow comes to 
the milker, the milk goes from 
cow to can or cooler by pipeline, 
the cow feeds herself in so far as 
possible. Grain is handled by 
gravity or mechanically, and the 
cow is guided to barns and pas- 
tures by a system of lots, gates 
and lanes. 

Check These Points 

To get this type operation 
takes some equipment. Look over 
the following points and see 
whether they will fit your setup: 

1. Elevated platform milking 
barn. 





Don't drive as if you own 
the road, drive as if you own 
the car. 





2. Pipeline milker carrying milk 
from cow to can or bulk tank, 
preferably complete bulk tank 
handling. 

3. Self-feeding silo, probably 
the lower cost horizontal type. 

4. Self-feeding hay barn, prob- 
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ably with movable feed fence so 
cows literally eat their way into 
barn. 

5. Loafing barn for cleaner 
cows, plus tractor front end load- 
er for cleaning. 

6. Paved lot to keep cows out 
of mud. 

7. Grain storage which in- 
cludes mechanical handling, over- 
head storage for dairy ration, and 
possible unloading grain wagon. 

8. Pasture lane to all fields. 

9. Open service court and cattle 
guards. 

10. Convenient calf barn. 

11. Automatic waterer provid- 
ing warm water in winter. 

12. A good pasture system with 
eight to nine months’ pasture. 

These improvements can cut 
the time of handling a milking 
herd in half. All may or may not 
pay dividends on your farm. La- 
bor saved needs to be used for 
enough more production or in- 
come to pay the carrying charges 
on the improvements. 

We’re operating at a time when 
business management pays. 
Equipment which saves times on 





The pronghorn antelope is 
able to see as far as a human 
aided by 8-power binoculars. 





labor-short farms may release 
your farm labor which annually 
costs you more than the improve- 
ments. Some dairymen operating 
with near ideal setups say they 
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have increased their wages as 
much as 40 to 50 cents per hour 
after charging off the costs. 


Good Sire is Needed 

Improving the herd along with 
better feeding, management and 
marketing also can help you make 
better use of laborsaving equip- 
ment. For example, one half of 
the dairy cows in Missouri are still 
bred to scrub bulls. If you are to 
have a high-producing herd, you 
have got to have a production- 
bred, purebred sire as its founda- 
tion. 

A comparison of DHIA records 
of cows across the Nation shows 
that artificially inseminated sired 
cows have produced 1,150 pounds 
more milk and 41 pounds more 
fat per year than an average of 
all cows. This could mean 50 
cents more labor income per hour 
spent with the herd, if you started 
with an average herd. 

But breeding is just a part of 
the story. Selection too often is 
assumed and done haphazardly. 
There is little justification for the 
dairyman who is going places not 
to participate in Dairy Herd Im- 
provement, Owner Sampler, or 
Weigh-A-Day-A-Month _produc- 
tion record keeping. With good 
records, it has been possible for 
some operators to add 100 pounds 
of butterfat yearly to their herd 
average in 2 or 3 years. 

Dairymen will know the im- 
portance of feeding. Yet we need 
never to forget that pastures pro- 
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vide feed at the lowest cost. Hay 
or silage costs one and one half 
to twice as much as does pasture. 
And the cost of producing feed in 
the form of grain may run three 
to four times the cost of total 
digestible nutrients produced as 
pasture. 

But all feed going into the dairy 
herd needs to be of the highest 
possible quality. In dairy produc- 
tion the lack of quality in rough- 
age cannot be made up by a 
greater amount of grain or pro- 
tein supplement being fed. 

Early cut grasses and legumes 
for hay or silage may be worth 
one half more than these same 
crops cut two weeks later. In one 
test at the experiment station, 
early cut hay provided as much 
protein per day as: late cut hay 
plus a pound of soybean meal, 
cottonseed meal, or other high 
protein supplements. 


Plan Series of Crops 

Since pastures offer the lowest 
cost feed, plan for succulent pas- 
ture thruout the grazing season. 
No one crop will do. A good 
plan can help greatly in estab- 
lishing a cropping system which 
includes a series of pasture crops. 
In recent years, rotation grazing 
and green chopped feeding have 
been used to exceed forage sup- 
plies. Green chopped feeding can 
supplement grazing. Most of the 
summer and early fall slump in 
milk production is due to heat 
and short pastures. 
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The feed cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk can be reduced 
20 to 25 per cent by improving 
roughage quality and feeding 
more roughage and less protein 
and grain. Last year, this would 
have meant $30 to $38 more net 
income per cow, or 30 to 40 cents 
more per hour for the time spent 
with the dairy herd. 

Any increase in price of milk 
increases wages. There are three 
ways in which dairymen can ap- 
proach the question of price for 





There were just as many 
reckless drivers 50 years ago, 
but they were driving some- 
thing that had more sense 


than they had. 





their milk. One is thru organiza- 
tion, the various milk producers 
associations with the use of better 
bargaining power. Another is 
thru their support of advertising 
and publicity to increase use of 
milk. 

Then there is the one closest 
to the farm which includes pro- 
ducing more milk during fall and 
winter seasons of higher demand 
and lower supply. Gearing pro- 
duction to the laws of supply and 
demand is just good business. 
From 30 to 50 cents per hundred 
pounds more for milk, based on 
a cow producing 10,000 pounds 
yearly with 100 hours labor, will 
boost wages from 30 to 50 cents 
per hour. 








Your Check List for Culling Dairy Cattle 


Here's an 18 point guide to hel elp ys sa find the 
“boarders” in your her 





\ = Condensed from Jersey Journal 


Wise culling means herd improvement and greater profits. Check 
the following statements “yes” or “no” for the cows under consider- 
ation. If all questions are checked "yes," it indicates culling. "Yes" 
answers to questions |, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 17 and 18 are strong indications 
that the cow should be culled. If several cows are being considered 
for culling, check off each cow and compare. 

YES NO 

1. If she is a first calf heifer, did she produce 30%, 
below your herd average? 

2. In the first four months of her lactation has she 
produced less than 130 lbs. of butterfat? 

3. Is her 305-day m.e. lactation record below the 
average of herd mates freshening during the same 
year and season? (Divide the herd into two sea- 
sons of freshening—March through August and 
September through February.) in asain 

4. Will she be dry six months or more? 

5. Is there a. replacement heifer available? 

6. Is she an old cow? 

7. Does she have a record of mastitis? 

8 

9 

10 























Is she positive to Bang's disease test? 
Does she have a record of breeding troubles? 
Did she have complications after last calving? ~~ 9§- ___ 

11. Does she have a record of milk fever or Ketosis? 

12. Is space needed for fresh heifers? 

13. Is the price of beef average to good? 

14. Is she a spring freshener? 

15. Is she below the average type of your herd? 

16. Is she a slow milker? 

17. Will it pay you to replace this cow with a higher 
producer? 

18. Will it pay you to remove this cow without re- 
placing her? 
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What Makes an A. I. Bull ? 
g 


Want to develop a bull calf and sell it to an 
artificial stud? Here are the steps toward 





HE responsibilities of the men 

proving bulls and of those se- 
lecting them for artificial breed- 
ing are great. Their decisions 
have much to do with the genetic 
make up of the herds of tomor- 
row. Any man who takes this 
responsibility lightly is most surely 
asking for eventual trouble. I 
sincerely hope that the young bull 
calf you have just brought home 
measures up to all tests and that 
we may be successful in getting 
him for our stud. 

The first important step is al- 
ready taken if you have selected 
the bull calf. Before getting too 
high on him, reconsider and re- 
evaluate the pedigree to see if he 
really has the qualities bred into 
him which you have such high 
hopes of transmitting into your 
herd. 

Proper evaluation must be giv- 
en to all phases of the pedigree. 
This involves research on all of 


the type and production records 


that goal... 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 


Bryce Weiker, 


Northern Ohio Breeding Association 


of animals and offspring of ani- 
mals making up the ancestry of 
the youngster. Be on the lookout 
for common faults in several of 
the animals involved, they can be 
like a two strike count on your 
venture before you get started. 


Growth and Care 


Having checked these things 
thoroughly and deciding that you 
have a young bull with the right 
characteristics bred into him, your 
next job is to grow him out well. 
Proper foot care and sufficient 
room for exercise should be two 
important considerations at all 
times. 


If he grows and develops well 
and looks the part, get him out to 
some of the local shows and have 
him compete in as fast company 
as he merits. Should he do well 
in the shows you will be setting 
the stage for advertising and pic- 
tures which are a must if interest 


in your bull is to be kindled. 


Reprinted by permission from Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona, New York 
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Extensive Early Use 


Once he reaches service age get 
him used extensively as soon as 
possible to insure sufficient 
daughter information at an early 
age. If your own herd isn’t large 
enough to allow for adequate use 
(40 to 60 cows in calf) interest 
other breeders in using him in 
their herds also. It is important to 
consider that the day of five or 
six daughter-dam comparisons as 





Sterile parents seldom 
transmit this defect to their 
offspring. 





a basis for buying proved bulls is 
gone. Most studs will consider 
such limited numbers as prelimin- 
ary information only. 

From a health and disease 
standpoint it would be desirable 
if the bull were never allowed to 
serve a cow naturally. I know 
this is not always possible but it 
would eliminate one of the risks 
involved. It is now possible to 
freeze up one or two ejaculates 
from the bull and have it avail- 
able when and where needed. 
Most studs are in a position to 
offer a custom freezing service for 
private breeders in their area. 

Having the herd or herds en- 
rolled in a production testing 
(HIR preferred) and type classi- 
fication program is a necessity if 
one hopes to have his bull com- 
pare favorably with others which 
will be available. 
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Record the Calves 

As the calves from your bull 
come along they should be re- 
corded and registered. Notes on 
birth weights and general health 
and condition of calves should be 
filed for future reference. Abnor- 
malities shouldn’t be hidden. One 
may gain temporarily by keeping 
such things rather secret but 
should the bull go into extensive 
use it will come to light sooner 
or later. 

Needless to say, the daughters 
of the bull should be grown out 
to the best of your ability. If 
they merit showing they too 
should be brought before the 
public. 

The daughters of the bull 
should be bred to freshen at what- 
ever age has been the established 
practice for your herd. It is de- 
sirable that a few of the daugh- 
ters be bred back to their own sire 
for the purpose of checking fur- 
ther on the breeding qualities of 
the bull. It will also give a fur- 
ther check on abnormalities. 


First Results 

As the daughters come into the 
milking string you begin to get 
some answers to your questions 
and hopes of four years ago when 
you first selected the calf. 

Records of production and type 
classification begin to accumulate 
and you will be in a position to 
again advertise so breeders every- 
where can be kept informed of 
the job being done. 
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Having done all things well and 
being fortunate enough to end 
up with a string of uniformly out- 
standing daughters for both type 
and production you are now able 
to bargain for the sale of your 
bull. 

You have gambled much up 
until this time, not only the ex- 
pense of buying and caring for the 
bull, the advertising and show- 
ing of the bull and his offspring, 
but also the future replacements 
in your milking string. For those 





The U. S. Public Health 
Service says: "Of all the fac- 
tors of man's environment, 
none is more important to his 
welfare ihan food. Of all 
foods, none is more important 
than milk." 





who end up with a quality pro- 
duct it is only fitting that the re- 
ward be accordingly appropriate. 

If you have done a good job 
of advertising your bull, most pro- 
spective buyers know something 
about him. A letter stating that 
you are interested in selling him, 
including a pedigree and all the 
production and classification in- 
formation available will usually 
start us or any other stud to mak- 
ing further investigations. 


What We Look For 

In selecting proven bulls for 
our stud we search for those who 
transmit profitable production 
and outstanding breed type, have 
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a sound, substantial pedigree, and 
some popularity or appeal. Prior- 
ity to these points should be given 
in the order mentioned. 

We use quite extensively and 
are grateful for the breed im- 
provement practices of our Na- 
tional Holstein Association as 
guides for selecting proven bulls. 

Our first step after deciding 
to consider a bull is to secure from 
our breed office a list of the 
daughters of the bull. This list 
shows name, registry number, 
date of birth and owner of each 
animal. From this listing we are 
able to account for all the daugh- 
ters and whenever possible make 
a personal inspection. This list- 
ing gives us a clue to the amount 
and reasons for culling that has 
been done. 


Production 

When analyzing the production 
information on the daughters of 
a bull we want to use all the rec- 
ords of the daughters and their 
dams along with the herd aver- 
ages for the period of time during 
which these records were made. 
Once these records are assembled 
it is possible to make several com- 
parisons. The daughters and the 
dams can be compared on a cur- 
rent basis, similar age records can 
be compared for both and the 
daughters can be compared with 
the herd. All these cross checks 
are an aid in trying to properly 
evaluate the influence of breeding 
and management. 
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The ideal situation would be 
for the daughters and dams to be 
raised and milked in several herds 
where management and feeding 
conditions had been constant. If 
freshenings for daughters and 
their dams had been at the same 
time of year and everything else 
had been constant we could prob- 
ably attribute any changes in pro- 
duction levels to the influence of 
the bull in question. 


Such a situation seldom, if ever, 
presents itself so we have to make 
allowances and assign values ac- 
cordingly. 

Outstanding milk production 
with at least breed average test 
are the things wanted most in 
bulls for artificial stud use. As 
long as Mature Equivalent factors 
are used and published by our 
National Association they will be 
our yardstick or guide. 

We are always striving to se- 
lect bulls whose daughters have 
demonstrated their ability to ex- 
ceed breed average by a consid- 
erable margin. 

The perils of quick maturing 
cows with terrific two and three- 
year-old production being given 
too much preference over the 
slower developing but constantly 
improving kind must always be 
a consideration when making the 
analysis. All of us have been guilty 
of leading dairymen to expect 
something like 500 pound butter- 
fat production from heifers with 
the resultant sacrifice in use of 
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some bulls whose daughters were 
a little slower to develop. 
Type and Milking Qualities 

Breed type comparisons are 
somewhat easier to make if the 
herd has been on a regular rou- 
tine classification program. This 
is particularly valuable in making 
comparisons on a breakdown basis 
at corresponding ages. This must 
also be aided and abetted by per- 
sonal inspection and evaluation. 
Cows do change and such changes 
must be given proper valuation. 

In all cases we are interested 
in obtaining a bull who sires uni- 
formly outstanding breed type. 
The lowest scoring breakdowns 
for our breed as a whole are in 
the mammary system and legs and 
feet, so a bull who has demon- 
strated his ability to transmit uni- 
form improvement in these cate- 
gories is desirable. This cannot 
be the only basis for selection as 
all other characteristics must be 
in balance. 

The National Association has 
arrived at some breed average 
figures for each breakdown at 
various age levels and these are 





About 10 quarts of milk are 
required to make | pound of 
butter or | quart of ice 
cream. 





quite helpful when evaluating the 

job being done by a bull. 
General characteristics such as 

ease of milking, quickness of milk- 
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out, nervous tendencies, willing- 
ness and ability to get their share 
of feed must also be given serious 
evaluation. 


The type of the bull as an in- 
dividual must also be given some 
consideration in this business as 
it is pretty difficult to conceive 
of very many people using a bull 
extensively in their herd if he 
lacks a high per cent of true 
Breed Type. All other things be- 
ing equal the preference will al- 
ways be for the high scoring in- 
dividual. 


Pedigree and Line of Breeding 
Pedigrees and bloodlines are 
important considerations to pure- 
bred breeders. All of them are 
good and it is our aim to main- 
tain a balanced battery of bulls 
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with tops from all lines available. 
Now that frozen semen is being 
used we are no longer dealing 
with a perishable product. It is 
possible for dairymen to breed to 
the bull of their choice at any 
time. 

The advertising and “romanc- 
ing” done for a bull prior to and 
after his proving must also be giv- 
en some consideration. This may 
mean little in so far as his worth 
as a breed improver is concerned 
but it will most surely be reflected 
in his use and acceptance. Con- 
tinued use and promotion of a 
bull after his sale for artificial 
breeding is quite desirable as it 
adds emphasis to the appreciation 
of the bull by the man who de- 
veloped him and the ones now 
using him. 





New Water Bowls for Dairy Barn Are Safer 


Think twice before you buy any more old type water bowls for 


your dairy barn. 


If the water inlet is below water level, the bowl 


can “back-siphon” and may contaminate the farm water supply. 


University of Wisconsin agricultural engineers explain what farm- 
ers with old-type drinking cups can do to prevent back-siphoning. 
This includes such things as gravity-fed water tank, conversion of 
old bowls, or installation of special valves or additional pipes. 


There’s no chance of contamination with the new bowl, the 


engineers explain. 


The water inlet is high. Since it isn’t covered 


by water, there’s no danger of the cows’ drinking water back-siphoning 


into the farm water system. 


The new bowls are necessary for grade A approval of new in- 


stallations. 
than old type bowls. 


They’re also ideal for replacements and cost a bit less 


—University of Wisconsin 











What Bedding Is Best 
for Dairy Cattle? 


Researchers tested and scored six popular bedding 


materials. 


9 


Here are the results... 


Condensed from lowa Farm Science 
C. F. Foreman and A. R. Porter, lowa State College 


YPES of bedding materials 
available for dairy herds have 
changed in recent years. Changes 
in methods of harvesting small 
grains and in the acreages of small 
grains planted have resulted in 
less straw being available for bed- 
ding material. And many other 
materials are being used as bed- 
ding for dairy cattle. 
Several states report studies 
showing that wheat and oat straw 
are still the cheapest bedding for 


areas where small grains are 
grown. But wood _ shavings, 
ground or crushed _ corncobs, 


chopped or shredded cornstalks, 
wood chips and rubber mats have 
also been reported as useful bed- 
ding materials where straw is 
scarce. 

Cows can be kept clean and 
high-quality milk can be produced 
on any of these materials— 
though there’s some disagreement 
as to comfort. There is, too, a 
large difference in the cost per 
stall per day for different bed- 
ding. And some materials may 


not be available in certain areas of 
the country regardless of cost. 

How practical are these new 
bedding materials? We compared 
some of the materials available 
in Iowa to learn their usefulness 
for dairy herds. 

What We Did: 

Using conventional tie stalls, 
we studied six types of bedding 
materials, with three cows as- 
signed to each material. The 
materials studied were oat straw, 
wood shavings, sawdust, ground 
corncobs, cornhusks and wood 
chips. We compared: (1) pounds 
of bedding used per stall per day, 
(2) how well the bedding stayed 
on the stall platform, (3) clean- 
liness of cows, (4) absorptive 
ability of each type of bedding, 
(5) ease of handling the mate- 
rials and (6) health and appar- 
ent comfort of the cows. 

We also compared the use of 
some of these materials under 
loose-housing conditions—partic- 
ularly with respect to handling 
and the use of some materials as 


Reprinted from lowa Farm Science, published by lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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a base for other types of bedding. 
We compared the use of straw, 
wood shavings, ground and whole 
corncobs and wood chips as bed- 
ding materials under loose-hous- 
ing conditions. 

Our Results: 

There was a small difference 
in the cleanliness of the cows on 
various materials. But the cows 
kept reasonably clean with all of 
the bedding materials used. Wood 
shavings, sawdust and corncobs 
were much more absorptive than 
oat straw or cornhusks and some- 
what more absorptive than the 
wood chips and shaving mixture. 

We found a marked difference 
between materials in the pounds 
of bedding needed per stall per 
day and in the amount of bedding 
retained on the stall. Oat straw 
seemed to have an advantage 
here. Actually, a higher percent- 
age of the original straw bedding 
had to be replaced daily than did 
any of the other materials except 
wood chips and cornhusks. It was 
difficult to keep the cows prop- 
erly bedded with cornhusks. 

From the standpoint of ease 
of handling the materials, wood 
shavings, sawdust and wood chips 
were easy and pleasant to handle. 
And oat straw and corncobs were 
somewhat easier to handle than 
cornhusks. 

The cattle seemed comfortable 
on all types of bedding materials 
except corncobs. Two of the three 
cows on cobs were obviously un- 
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comfortable and showed some 
lameness after 2 or 3 days. One 
lame cow was removed and re- 
placed and the cows on cobs were 
switched with those on sawdust. 
The cow that had been tender- 
footed on the cobs was soon walk- 
ing normally after going on saw- 
dust. None of the cows switched 
from sawdust to cobs showed any 
lameness, though they seemed to 
want to stand in the gutter rather 
than on the stall platform. 

While the cows on wood chips 
didn’t appear uncomfortable, they 
did scrape more of the bedding 
off the platform into the gutter 
than did cows on any of the other 
materials. This was probably be- 
cause the chips were light and 
more easily scattered. 

In addition to the lameness of 
the cows on cobs, there were some 
minor injuries in each group of 
cows. All were cases of hocks be- 
coming rough, raw hocks or some 
puffiness of hocks. 

For Loose Housing: 

In loose-housing, oat straw 
and wood shavings are known to 
be satisfactory bedding materials. 
We tried using whole cobs and 
wood chips as bases for straw and 
shavings in bedding yearling heif- 
ers. The wood chips give a firm- 
er bed for straw or shavings early 
in the fall, and the heifers seemed 
to prefer lying down on the chips 
rather than on the cobs. The cobs 
tended to roll out some from the 
front of the shed before the bed- 
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ding piled up. However, they 
provided a cleaner bed for the 
heifers before a pack of straw or 
shavings and manure had been es- 
tablished. 

After the manure pack was es- 
tablished, there were no differ- 
ences in the cleanliness or comfort 
of the heifers where either cobs 





An African elephant, de 
spite its weight, can run as 
fast as twenty-five miles an 
hour. A rhinocetos or giraffe 
can do about thirty miles an 
hour. 





or chips were used as a base for 
straw bedding. The use of cobs 
or chips as a base made it easier 
to clean out the shed than where 
shavings or straw had been used 
directly on top of the ground. 
Also, more of the liquid portion 
of the manure was saved when a 
base was used. 
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* Ground corncobs performed 
somewhat better than whole corn- 
cobs in another loose-housing test. 
The ground cobs provided a firm- 
er base during the early fall than 
did the whole cobs. 

Things to Consider: 

Though there’s some difference 
from the standpoint of cleanli- 
ness, bedding requirements and 
ease of handling the various ma- 
terials can be used satisfactorily. 

Probably the most important 
factors are the availability and 
cost of the materials. 

Where sawdust is available, it 
will make a satisfactory bedding. 
Cornhusks are also satisfactory, 
though they’re somewhat harder 
to handle than the other mate- 
rials. Because of the additional 
expense of obtaining wood chips, 
the need for grinding corncobs 
and the apparent discomfort of 
the cows, these two materials are 
probably the least desirable of 
those we studied. 





Radio Waves "Crack'' Hard Seeds 


Radio waves have been put to work to help farmers. 
Washington State College scientists have been using high fre- 


quency radio waves to “crack” seeds that won’t germinate. 


They 


have been working with alfalfa seeds. 

Alfalfa seed growers have had trouble because some of their 
seed is “hard” seed—won’t germinate properly. “The two scientists 
have been abie to increase the germination of hard seed from 60 to 


96 per cent. 
frequency energy for 25 seconds. 


They have done this by exposing the seed to high 


—State College of Washington 























LOAT is causing an estimated 

loss of $40 million a year in 
the United States. The question 
of what to do to prevent death 
of cattle grazing on clover and 
alfalfa has not been answered 
fully yet, but penicillin is begin- 
ning to look like a good bet for 
bloat control. 


Various theories have been ad- 
vanced on the cause and control 
of bloat. One that held forth for 
many years was that the stomach 
had to be scratched with coarse 
material to make the animal 
belch and get rid of bloat-caus- 
ing gasses. 


This “tickle theory” is the ba- 
sis for feeding coarse hay and 
straw to animals on bloating for- 
age. Yet, many grasses do no 
more scratching than clovers and 
bloat is no problem on pure 
stands of grass. 


Penicillin Promises 


Bloat Control 


The famous drug has done an excellent 
job in extensive tests and with no apparent 
bad after effects... 


Condensed from Research and Farming 


Chemicals May Be Responsible 


The current popular theory is 
that chemicals in clover and alfal- 
fa and in saliva cause foaming 
or frothing. 


Bacteria in the paunch produce 
gasses as they help the animal use 
coarse materials through fermen- 
tation. Not only do they break 
down feed, but they also make 
vitamins and other nutrients need- 
ed by the animal. 


Experiments have shown that 
no more gas is produced on a 
pasture that bloats than on one 
that does not. It’s a matter of 
getting rid of the gas that makes 
the difference. 


Frothing may occur because an 
animal eats too much too fast. 
Feeding animals before turning 
them on bloating pastures is often 
thought to help prevent bloat. 
This is not due to the “tickling” 


Reprinted from Research and Farming, published by North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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of the dry feeds. Rather they di- 
lute the frothy pasture and keep 
the animal from eating enough of 
the bloating forage to cause 
trouble. 

Antibiotics Are Tested 

Mississippi workers gave Aureo- 
mycin, Terramycin, Bacitracin, 
Streptomycin and Penicillin orally 
to steers in 1955. Only penicillin 
helped prevent bloat when used 
at low levels. 

In the spring of 1956, we stud- 
ied penicillin along with anti- 
foaming agents, using fistulated 
cows (window into stomach) on 
bloating fields. Half of a normal 
herd and half of the fistulated 
cows got the penicillin. 





Reputation is what folks 
think you are. Personality is 
what you seem to be. Char- 
acter is what you are. 





After grazing at least 12 hours, 
the fistulated cows that did not 
get penicillin were very frothy. 
When the caps were removed sev- 
eral gallons of ingesto (frothy 
mass) weighing less than a half 
pound per pint would gush forth. 
However, samples from stomachs 
of cows getting 100 milligrams 
of procaine penicillin weighed 
about a pound per pint and there 
was no running over when the 
cap was removed from the fistula. 
The gas did not build up in the 
cows getting penicillin. 
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Normal animals getting the 
100-milligram dose of penicillin 
at least 12 hours before going on 
pasture did not bloat for up to 
three days. Larger doses were not 
effective for longer periods. Un- 
treated animals in the same herd 
continued to bloat. 


How To Give The Penicillin? 

Penicillin can be given as a 
drench, in tanks of water, in the 
feed and mixed with salt. Indi- 
vidual drenching is the only sure 
way to get an exact dosage. How- 
ever, adding about one gram of 
procaine penicillin to one pound 
of salt fed free choice looks prom- 
ising. 

Mississippi workers found in 
1956 that a penicillin-salt mixture 
(50 mg. per ounce) gave good 
bloat control by the third day. 
They fed the mixture to some 
3,000 cows, steers and heifers on 
19 farms that were having trouble 
with bloat. 

Since the bacteria are benefi- 
cial in the rumen it’s questionable 
how much penicillin can be fed 
without harmful effects to the 
bacteria. 

Preliminary studies with sheep 
fed daily doses equal to that re- 
quired to stop bloat in cattle 
showed no obvious harmful ef- 
fects. The sheep continued to 
graze and appeared normal with 
no influence on body weight. 

Additional studies will help de- 
termine the best way to get the 
proper dose into the animal. 

















Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—identify- 
A good farm book img numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
can substitute for tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
a lot of unhappy im U. S. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
farming experience mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 


and cost you a (1) Exposition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 
great deal less in (2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Hime end (3) lowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, lowa. 
money. (4) Cary Printing Co., Sumter Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 
(5) Springer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
(6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
(7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 





(8) Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
BEEF CATTLE Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
Beef Production. Diggins and Bundy. 343 p. ewe FB) oo ccccssccevccceerceseese $4.95 
lL ee $5.85 Profitable Farm Management. Hamilton and 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING Bryant. 404 p. 1956. (Source 8) ....$6.40 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4th Ed. 1955. GENERAL FARMING 
420 pgs. (Source 6) ......+++.e-eess $4.76 Exploring Agriculture. Evans and Donahue. 
Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle. 112 pgs. 366 pages. 1957. (Source 8) ....... $5.85 
Oe ee $2.00 Feedstuffs: Dr. Rudolph Seiden and Prof. W. 
ga Ogg my em and Bundy. < P H. Pfander. ‘ An_ encyclopedic nents, 
-  FOOUIRD SO] ceccerorrecesoverce ° 600 pages. Gouren 5) cccccccscccese 8.0 
PRODUCTION Midwest Farm Handbook. 400 pages. 1954. 
Swine Production. Bundy and Diggins. 337 p. (Source 3) sesseeeeeesereceereecess $3.00 
19 Agriculture Unadorned. L. S. Wolfe. Back- 
ee eee eee $6.00 ~ . 
CROPS AND SONS gone. a B yea wo 4). 
We cinceasd 50. Paper cccee ° 
Soil Fertilit Mill 1955 4 ; 
a, Fetiny. Miler. | W988. % ope LIVESTOCK AND. POULTRY 
Crop Production: Principles and Practices.  Feedstuffs Handbook. Seiden and Pfander. 
Ahigren and Delorit. 629 pages. 1953. _1957. 600 pages. (Source 5) ....... $8.00 
OS eae a ae $6.35 Livestock and Poultry Production. Bundy and 
Soil: Use and Improvement. Stallings. 403 Diggins. 608 p. 1954. (Source 8) . .$6.55 
nima reeding. inters. U 
pages. 1957. (Source 8) .........+. $5.95 Animal Breedi Wint 1954. (Source 
GRASSES AND LEGUMES Hatchery Operation and Management. Funk 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Agriculture. & Irwin. 1955. 349 p. (Source 6) $6.50 
Hughes. 724 pages. (Source 3) ....$5.95 Feeding Poultry. Heuser. 2nd Edition. 1955. 
Range and Pasture Book. Donahue, Evans 632 pages. (Source 6) .cccccccccces $7.50 
and Jones. 406 p. 1956. (Source 8) $6.00 Commercial Poultry Production. Marble and 
FARM MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING Jeffrey. (Source 7) occcccccccccccece $6.00 
Managing the Farm Business. Beneke. 1955. VEGETABLES, HORTICULTURE 
464 pages. (Source 6) .......s.ee0e $3.96 Vegetable Production and Marketing. Work 
Farm Records and Accounting. Hopkins — & Carew. 2nd Edition. 1955. 537 pages. 
eee | ee eae $4.5 en errs $4.72 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. os). Practical Horticulture. Shoemaker & Teskey. 
at GOGGIN SD occcccicvases $3.95 1955. 374 pages. (Source 6) ....... $4.20 
FARM SANITATION 
Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. Wright. 
LIVESTOCK HEALTH 2nd Edition. 1956. Approximately 358 
ENCYCLOPEDIA pages. (Source 6). Probably ....... $4.90 


FARM MARKETING 
The Grain Trade: How It Works. James S. 
Shonberg, Uhlmann Grain Co. A _ compre- 
hensive treatment by a man who should 


Edited by R. Seiden. How to improve 
the health of your cattle, sheep, hogs, 


other livestock. Which remedies to use know the grain market. (Source 1) ..$6.00 
for best results, at lowest cost, in pre- Profitable Roadside Marketing. Donaldson, 
vention and treatment of diseases, para- Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) «eee $2.00 
sites, common injuries. The advice of . ; aren 

314 specialists in easy ABC order. 624 VETERINARY 

pages, 300 illustrations. $7.50 Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 624 


pages. 300 Illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 

Springer Publishing Company, Inc. This Hsting of farm beck Is A service to 

ovr readers and to publishers. or informa- 

44 E. 23rd St. New York.10,.0.Y. $0", “endors end to. publishers. For indorme- 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Crossbred Steers Money Maker ...Nov. 1956 
Beef Building Blocks ............ Nov. 1956 
Breeding By the Book ........... Nov. 1956 
How Much Weight Is Enough? ....Dec. 1956 
Adding Productive Power .......... Jan. 1957 
Showring, Progeny and 

Production Testing ........+.+++- Jan. 1957 
Bigger, Cheaper Gains with Hormones Jon. "57 
Red Danes in America ..........- Feb. 1957 
Can't Afford Unbred Cows ........ Feb. 1957 
How We Manage Feeder Cattle ..March 1957 
Bigger Returns from Beef ......... April 1957 
Waste Money on Unbred Cows ...April 1957 
Artificial Breeding for Beef? ...... May, 1957 
Meat Type Beef .....ccccsccccces July 1957 
Which Feeding Program ......... Sept. 1957 
When Beef Cattle Prices Double? ..Sept. 1957 
Silage—Cut-Cost Cattle Feed ...... ept. 1957 
CONSERVATION 
New Look at Winter Cover Crops ...Dec. 1956 
Drouth Proofing Range Land ...... Feb. 1957 
Cloudburst Water Checked ...... March 1957 
Plenty Land, No Grass ......... March 1957 
Double Duty Stubble ............. May, 1957 
Saving The Soil .....+--sseeeee- ay, 1957 
Will Grasses Be Destroyed? ...... May, 1957 
Crops 
Wanted: New Farm Crop ...... Nov. 1956 
Harvest yee Steal Profits ......Nov. 1956 

i New Crop ....Dec. 1956 

New Com Seedbeds ...... D 
Grow Quality Sweet Corn 
Crop Reporters ....ccccccceccseces 


Tetra Petkus Rye 





Old King in Modern Dress Feb. 1957 
Beat Old Corn Yields .........-- Feb. 1957 
Cut Com Costs ......0-06. ...March 1957 
111-Bushe!l Dwarf Corn ..........- March 1957 
How Good Is Seed .......... -April 1957 
Grow Tall Plants ...........- May, 1957 
Cee, Gee GO ccccccc cocccecs May, 1957 
Wheel Track Corn Planting ......- July 1957 
X-tra Corn Yields ..... baiKciernnee July 1957 
Increase Field Efficiency .......... Sept. 1957 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Cream in Plastic Bags ........... Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of the Future ........ Nov. 1956 
Breeding by the Book ............ Nov. 1956 
Way to Whip Mastitis ........... Nov. 1956 
Correct Type Means Long Life ..Dec. 1956 
Ship Milk—No Refrigeration ...... Dec. 1966 
Some Dairymen Make Money ..... Dec. 1956 
Milking Parlor on Wheels ........ Jan. 1957 
Cows Make 14,724 ibs. .......... Jan. 1957 
Study Your Dairy Record ......... Jan. 1957 
Is the Milk Con Out? .......... Feb. 1957 
A Dairy Farm Budget ............ Feb. 1957 
Facts About Bulk Milk ‘Cooling March 1957 
Milk Dealer Margins ...........March 1957 
Mastitis Not Contagious ........ March 1957 
Bulk Tank and $3 Milk .......... April 1957 
Herd Thrives on 1-20 Grain Ratie April 1957 
Milk to Meet Demand ........... April 1957 
TE ac cclacen cee 6ceece oul April 1957 
Can Cows Have 10 Calves A Year? April 1957 
Milking the Right Breed? ......... April 1956 
Young Cows Underfed ........... May, 1957 
Judge a Good Udder ........... ay, 1957 
Are You a ‘‘Cow Man'’? ......... May, 1957 
Farmers Like Bulk Coolers ....... May, 1957 
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Developing Purebred Dairy Herd ...Sept. 1957 
Dairymen Like Green Chopping ...Sept. 1957 
FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 

Machinery Maintenance ........ -.-Nov. 1956 
Sun Cooled Poultry House ......... Dec. 1956 
Flexible Plastic Pipe ............. Dec, 1956 
Self-Feeding Silos, Pole Sheds ..... Dec. 1956 
Select Power Tools ..... Coceceeece Jan. 1957 
Is Fertility Inherited? ............ Feb. 1957 
One Truck Does Work of Three ...Feb. 1957 
Tractor Fuels Dangerous .......... Feb. 1957 
Lightning Danger .............. March 1957 
Year ‘Round Money Saver ...... March 1957 
Push Button Farming ............. April 1957 
Ct eo cccasadocnnenis July 1957 
Self-Feeding Silos ..... Cieveveewe Sept. 1957 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

What's Wrong with Farming? ..... Nov. 1956 
Market News Forecasting ........ Nov. 1956 
Use Farm Checking Account ....... Nov. 1956 
Soil Bank Approach .............. Nov. 1956 
What Farmers Really Earn .......Nov. 1956 
Specialization Pays ............ .--Dec. 1956 
Protecting Your Heirs? ........... Dec. 1956 
$18,000 A Year on 260 Acres ....Dec. 1956 
Farm income Tax Management ....Dec. 1956 
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Should You Stay On Farm? ....... Dec. 1956 
Ahead for Family Farm ........ ..-dan. 1957 
Life Insurance and Farmer ........ Jan. 1957 
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Big Hope for Farming ............ Jan. 1957 
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What's Happening to Young a Feb. "57 
Making Farm Pay Today ......... Feb. 1957 
Do You Really Sell? ........... .-Feb. 1957 
Should You Soil Bank? ........... Feb. 1957 
Foreign Farm Markets .......... March 1957 
Farmers Can Sell More ........ March 1957 
COS «UND ceccccccccceccs March 1957 
Kiplinger On Population ......... March 1957 
Farm Bookkeeping ..... aie weaned April 1957 
Going To Buy A Farm? .......... April 1957 
Law: Trespass by Animals .......April 1957 
Good Records Save Taxes ......... April 1957 
Rainmaker and Weather .......... May 1957 
Rules of Surface Drainage ...... --May 1957 
Cross Breeding Livestock ........ -.July 1957 
Family Farm 1957 Style .......... July 1957 
Compensation to Tenants .......... July 1957 
Uncut Hay on Soil Bank Acres ....Sept. 1957 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Select Right Crankcase Oj] ....... Nov. 1956 
Farm Machinery in 1976 ........ . Dec. 1956 
Crop Drying Building ............ Jan. 1957 
Farmers Need Substitute for Mule March 1957 
Best Way to Harvest Corn ........ July 1957 
Drying Corn on Farm ............ July 1957 
Hay Crushers and Conditioners -».-Sept. 1957 
Farm Equipment of Future ........ Sept. 1957 
FEEDS 

Salt Controls Feed Intake ........ Nov. 1956 
Alfalfa Meal Improves Roughage ..Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of Future ........... Nov. 1956 
One Feed for Another ........... -Dec. 1956 
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New Feeding Contracts ........... May, 
Grain Mixtures for Dairy Cows -duly 
Save on Feed Processing ......... uly 
FERTILIZERS 
Fall Fertilizing Pays ...........-. Nov 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer ......... Nov 
Fertilizer Prescriptions ..........- -Jan 
Fertilizing Com .... ant 4 
Why Fertilizer Best investment. ° oo 
Liquid Fertilizers ..........++.. oy, 
Speed Corn Growth and Maturity duly 
FORESTRY 
a Forest Trees .........-- Feb. 
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} oh Sen Woodlots .......March 
FRUIT 
All Eggs in One Basket ........ March 
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Artificial Drying ...........--+605- June 
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You'll Like Vernal Alfalfa ....... Sept 
Best Time To Cut Forage ...... ... Sept 
What a Mow Drier Costs ......... Sept 
Quizzing Forage Expert .......... Sept 
Tips for Testing Hay Moisture ..... Sept 
Goed Forage, High Quality Feed . .Sept 
HOGS 
Hereditary Defects in Swine ...... Nov 
Bigger Pigs At Less Cost ......... Dec 
Selecting Breeding Swine ......... Dec 
Fast Build-up for Hogs ..........- Jan 
Are You Really in Hog Business? . .Jon 
Supplements and Swine Profits ...Feb. 


Why Pigs Follow Steers ..........Feb. 1957 
Raising Hogs Todoy ..........-. March 1957 
10 Pigs Forrowed, 9 Weaned ..... April 1957 
Certification for Meat Hogs ....... April 1957 
Consumers Want Meatier Hogs ....April 1957 
Five Minute Hog Chores .......... April 1957 
Become a Top Hog Moan ......... May, 1957 
Hog Business Shake-uvp .......... May, 1957 
South's Boom in Pigs ...........- July 1957 
Early Weaning Baby Pigs ........ Sept. 1957 
Corn Silage for Sows ...........- Sept. 1957 
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IRRIGATION 

Irrigation—Sure Pasture .......... Nov. 1956 
Bentonite May Double Water .Nov. 1956 
Irrigation Pays ......--e-+eee0% March 1957 
Roll-up Ditches ...........se0e8- May, 1957 
Irrigation Pays for Self .......... July 1957 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

let Cows Control Flies .......... April 1957 
Treat Your Corn Land ........... July 1957 
Can We Stop Alfalfa Aphid ....... Sept. 1957 
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Irrigation—Sure Pasture .......... Nov. 1956 
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Know-How with Sheep ........... March 
Sheep's No. 1 Problem ........... April 
Stop Losses, Sheep Diseases ...... May 
SILAGE 
Cold Weather Silo Unloading ... «Nov 
Above Ground Silo ............ March 
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Mow Plastic Shes .cccccccccceces ay, 
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Trench Silos Not for Me ......... Sept 
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SOILS 
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Dont Guess, Test Soil ........... May, 
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Guard Against Leptospirosis errr. 
Way To Whip Mastitis ........... Nov. 
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Ask Your Veterinarian .......... - April 
Why Cows Abort ........'...+..- rg 
Pregnancy Testing Pays .......... May, 
Penicillin Promises Bloat Control ...Sept. 
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Full Season Weed Control ........ April 
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In these times you can't afford to do 
by hand what a Decker wagon can do 
better by power. A Decker PTO Power 
Wagon is truly all-purpose. It will fill 
silo with grass or corn, and later haul 
and feed this same silage into bunks 
or mangers. For unloading ear corn 
or for multiple feeding, top sections of 
the box are removable. Action of the 
beaters assure efficient mixing of sil- 
age, ground feed, pellets, etc. 


Built of the finest select kiln dried 
lumber. Chemically treated and paint- 
ed. May be purchased with or with- 
out the top section. Two beaters are 
used, one with each section. The beat- 


DECKER MFG. CO. 


"It sure pays to let a Decker do it— 
bunk feeding . . 
hauling . . . green chopping .. . 


. silo filling . . . grain 
haying, 


ers with knife-like fingers are unique 
and exclusive with Decker, making 
possible the unloading of the toughest 
forage crops. 


Entire mechanism is gear box driven 
thus assuring smooth, even operation. 
The main apron is controlled by a 
finger clutch. Tilting, adjustable side 
conveyor trough unloads conveniently 
at various heights. These boxes can 
be used on any conventional running 
gear or the special 2 wheel trailers 
available for them... See them at 
your dealers, or write for further in- 
formation. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Meet Lowell Walker, one ef the 
fine young farmers in the com- 
munity of Norwalk, lowa. Mr. 
Walker says this about the Doane 
Agricultural Digest: 


"The Digest has a lot of informa- 
tion about livestock and poultry. 
All the information you'd ever 
want, 


"It keeps me up on the very latest 
in farm ae and chotheds of 
farming." 


Rely on the Digest in YOUR operation, too! 


Have you been looking for one con- 
venient source of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on market outlook? 


The Doane Agricultural Digest, then, 
is the answer for you. Final predic- 
tions on selling or buying are often 
determined just a few hours before the 
Digest's famous “When to Sell & Buy" 
report is in the mail to clients. 


Have you wondered what you can 
do to lower unit costs of production 
or cut down on chore labor? 


The Doane Digest is supplying this 
type of money-saving, work-reducing 
suggestions to clients from coast to 
coast. Digest editors, you see, are 


backed by Doane farm managers all 
over the country who face and selve 
the same problems confronting you. 


Would you like to find out mere 
about the Doane Agricultural Digest? 
Well, then, send for... 


PREE SAMPLE REPORTS 


By return mail, you will be sent 
several current Digest reports plus fall 
information on what the Digest is and 
what it can do for you. 


Don't delay. Write Doane today! 
Ask for “FREE SAMPLE DIGEST RE. 
PORTS." That's all there is to it. 





Published by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
St. Louis 


5142 Delmar Box 


7057 


8, Mo. 











CUT THE DRUDGERY ON 


ere YOUR FARM WITH A 








Why go on wearing yourself out day 
after day? It’s so easy to do your 
chores and feed your cattle the Badger 
way! 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


* THEY T ONLY PENN 
DAY o Ove Atel on 


* pas Y SAVE YOU COUN 
F K-B 
om RS Or BA Ke REAK Ne 


ND OUTDO ANY ‘OTHER? 


INVESTIGATE TODAY AND SEE 
WHAT YOU'VE BEEN MISSING! 


You don’t have to deplete your work- 
ing capital to purchase Badger equip- 
ment. Use our convenient, low cost, 
Badger “‘Pay as You Chore’ Plan. 


A Badger Bunk Feeder will save you: 
time—money—labor—unnecessary loss of 
silage. Increase your herd without any 


ingraase of labor. It distributes the silage 
evenly, Badger Round-the-Silo Bunk Feed- 
ets are also available when feeding space 
is limited. 






Ri Dairy Sac 
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BARN CLEANER & 
SILO UNLOADER 





A BADGER BARN CLEANER will clean your 
barn and solve your hired man problem. 
In a 40 cow barn the Badger eliminates 
manual shoveling of approximately 40 
tons of manure for as little as 20c per 
month, using only minutes of your time 
daily. 





A BADGER SILO UNLOADER will get your 
silage down for you with the flick of a 
switch; handles grass and corn silage, 
frozen or unfrozen; proven to be lighter, 
faster and easier to install. 

SIZES FROM 10 TO 24 FOOT 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [] Silo Unloaders 1 
Bunk Feeders () 

















Address 





City Stote 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31,DEPT. K KAUKAUNA, WIS. 








